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The Nursery. 


The Nursery is the training ground of the future generation. Whether 
thé manhood and womanhood of the next decade will be physically and 
mentally healthy and vigorous depends largely upon the manner in which 
the children are fed. Mothers should therefore remember that there is 
no beverage equal to Van Houten’s Cocoa for promoting health, strength 
and good digestion. It is rich in food value, easily digested and most 
economical in use. Its exquisite natural flavor makes it the favourite 
beverage for old and young alike: 
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Che Earthly Purgatory. 


By L. DOUGALL. 
Autor OFf ‘Bracars ALL,’ ‘THE MADONNA OF A Day,’ ETC, 


CHapTerR XY. 


y= Durgan reached the stone platform of the mine, 
Bertha came out to meet him. She had apparently been 
sitting alone on some rock in the lateral cutting. She was dressed 
for riding; her face was quite pale and had a strength and stern- 
ness in it that alarmed him. 
“T must go at once to Hilyard. I have come to ask you— 
have you not heard ?” 


“Tis an affair of niggers,” said he, “they are always knifing 
one another.” 


“Oh, no, no! Do you not understand all? Who do you 
suppose to be guilty?” 

“ Dolphus—of course.” 

“Mr. Durgan, for the sake of all that is true and just, and for 
our sakes, if you will, do not breathe such a thought to anyone. 
What has happened is, perhaps, what I have feared for years— 
what I have laboured for years to prevent. May God forgive me 
if I have risked too much. But the worst thing that can be done 
—the worst for us—would be to accuse him.” 

“My dear Miss Bertha, you cannot possibly have anything 
to do with this sad affair?” 

“Qh! you do not know! you do not know! Do not contradict 
me. Only believe me that there is more in this than you know. 
I fear I have done a terrible wrong in concealment, but I did it 
for the best. I hoped——” 

“Tam quite sure that Dolphus killed the woman.” 

“No. No. Alas! I am afraid I know too well who did. 


And I am so far yet from knowing what I ought to do that I 
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dare not tell you more. I’m afraid that I should say too much 
or too little. But if you will do what I ask, I think no harm 
will come if I go to Hilyard without saying more than this.” 

“ Tell me why you are going to Hilyard.” 

“T’m going to telegraph for our lawyer, Mr. Alden. He must 
come at once. I intend to say in Deer that I am going to fetch 
Adam’s mother, who lives there; but I am really going for the 
other purpose.” 

“‘T cannot endure that you should mix yourself up in this affair! 
I am sure "Dolphus did it. I caught him near the spot. He is 
very ill; he was raving with fever, I think. But I will not 
argue with you. The ride may do you good,” 

“* Will you do what I am going to ask?” 

“‘Tell me what it is.” 

She had schooled herself to rapid word and action ; her thought 
was quite clear. ‘‘I want you to be kind enough to saddle my 
horse and bring him down to me. I want you to explain to my 
sister that I have no time to go back to the house, and to tell 
her that there is no woman who can come to work for us to-day. 
I want you to speak very gently to her, for she is so distressed ; 
but you must not tell her that I spoke of the lawyer. And first, 
and last, and above all, Mr. Durgan, I want you to be on your 
guard against an enemy. Going up to our house and coming 
back, and wherever you are till I come home, be on your guard. 
If you will promise to do this you will be safe, and I can do my 
part with some composure.” 

Durgan looked at her, speechless with sheer astonishment. 
Maalike, he found the expense involved in bringing a notable 
lawyer a two days’ journey, and into this desolate height, a greater 
proof that she had some substantial reason for alarm than any 
as yet offered to him. 

“Promise me,” she said. She was beyond all mood of tears 
cr impatient excitement. She was only resolute. 

He went up the hill to do her bidding, and at first found 
himself looking to right and left in the bushes before him, as he 
formerly looked upon the ground for snakes. 

Miss Smith came into the front room at his knock. She was 
tremulous and tearful. After expressing his sympathy for the 
shock which her housemaid’s sudden death must have given, he 
asked her if she thought Bertha well enough to ride alone. 

“It sometimes does her good to have a right down long ride, 
doesn’t it, Mr. Durgan? I don’t quite understand the way 
she’s feeling about this dreadful thing, but I guess she'll be safe 
enough riding. She’s promised me to go to our ‘good friend, 
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Mrs. Moore, at Hilyard. I don’t see as the ride can do her 
any harm.” 

“Tf you think so,” he said, “I'll saddle the horse.” 

But Miss Smith had something else to say. “ Do you think 
Adam did it, Mr. Durgan? It seems dreadful to think such 
a thing of our good Adam, but I always feel that a man who 
can strike a woman might do almost any mean bad thing.” 

Dargan felt to the fall the hopelessness of explaining to a 
woman so ignorant of coloured folk as was Miss Smith, the kind- 
ness of Adam’s discipline. He could only assure her of his 
present innocence. 

“ You don’t think, Mr. Durgan, that it could haye been——” 
Her face was very troubled. 

“Yes; I suppose it was ’Dolphus,” said Durgan. “I found 
him near the spot last night. He was delirious with fever, I 
think, and coughing badly. It’s not safe to leave him at large. 
They'll give him medical attendance in jail. It’s not likely he'll 
live to be hanged. I have sent what evidence I have against him 
to Hilyard ; I could not do otherwise.” 

He said this in a tentative way, and found that Miss Smith 
did not share her sister’s belief that Dolphus was not guilty. 
She only sighed deeply and said: 

“The good Lord alone knows how to be just, Mr. Durgan; but 
I suppose the law comes as near it as it can.” 

“ Have you any evidence concerning his former character ?” 

“No; I don’t know anything about his character. I guess 
you've done just right, Mr. Durgan. I’m asking the Lord to make 
known whatever ought to be made known, and to hide whatever 
ought to be hidden, and to bless us all. I guess that’s about 
the best prayer I can think of. But I don’t mind telling you 
that ‘twould be a dreadful trial to me or Birdie to be obliged to 
give any evidence. And I can say before God that we neither 
of us know anything about him that could have any bearing on 
this matter.” 

“You may depend upon me; I'll keep you out of it if I can. 
It’s only what happens constantly in a nigger’s brawl.” 

His heart went out with more and more cordiality to the 
upright, tearful little lady, who, in the thick of troubles, seemed 
by her very life to point to God, as the church-spire seems to 
point to heaven above the city’s smoke. 

When leading off the saddled horse, he stopped for a moment 
and looked back with irresistible curiosity, thinking of the 
conflicting aspects of the life that centred here. 

The grass of the foreground lay patterned with the graceful 
S82 
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shadows of acacia boughs. Between them he saw the low grey 
house, about which the luxuriance of flowers made the only 
confusion. Hens were pecking and dogs basking in the neat 
kitchen yard; and Miss Smith, in default of a servant, was 
quietly sweeping the kitchen porch. The place was like a dream 
of home. “Surely,” he said to himself, “if the angel of peace 
could ever seek an earthly dwelling, she might well alight here 
and fold her wings.” 

He led the horse down the trail with brows knit, and in his 
mind the intention of further remonstrance with Bertha; but 
she mounted and rode away without a moment’s delay. 


BOOK IzI. 
CHapter XVI. 


Tat night Adam, who had given up his cabin to the female 
watchers of the dead, lay stretched at the door of Durgan’s hut. 

In the small hours Durgan was wakened by the negro’s sighs. 

“Oh, Adam. Can’t you sleep?” 

“Oh! Marsa Neil, suh; d’you think my pore gell’s in de bad 
place? The min’ster, he come to see me to-day, an’ he said as 
how she was, cause she wasn’t converted. D’you think so, suh?” 

If Durgan had the modern distrust of old-fashioned preaching, 
he did not feel sure that he knew better than the preacher. ~ 

He lay a moment, thinking of the brightness and lightness of 
the creature so suddenly laid stark, trying in thought to place her 
spirit in any sort of angelic state. It would not do: the woman, 
as he knew her, refused to be content with any heaven his 
thought could offer. He could not conceive of any sane and 
wholesome spiritual condition to which the trivial, sensual soul 
could be adjusted. 

“Oh, Adam, I don’t know any better than your preacher; but I 
can tell you something that I suppose——” 

“Yes, Marsa Neil?” The tone told of a deep, sustained 
attention which surprised the educated man. 

“T think the good Lord will take you to the good place when 
you die, and that——” 

“Yes, but Marsa, I done gone an’ got religion long time ago, 
an’ my pore gell she wer’n’t ever converted.” 

“T was going to say that I think the Lord may let you be as 
near her there as you were here if you go on caring for her”— 
“ which was all the distance between heaven and hell,” he added 
within himself, 
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Before the dawn Durgan was again disturbed. Far off there 
was hint of a sound, the hoofs of several horses, perhaps—a ring, 
faint and far, of a bridle chain? Yes, certainly, horsemen were 
in the valley. Adam heard nothing but the throbs of his own 
heart-sorrow. Durgan listened. The road in the valley circled 
the monntain to Deer Cove. The sound of the horsemen was lost 
again almost before it was clearly heard. They were coming 
from Hilyard: were they coming further than the village? An 
hour later he heard them again: they were on the road to the 
mine. 

Adam had fallen into the sleep of exhaustion. Durgan stood 
out on the road and listened and waited. Had Bertha met with 
some accident, and was this her escort home? Were the 
horsemen coming for some purpose, quite unknown to him, 
bearing on the mystery of the summit house? Alas! doubt as 
he would, he knew of one errand which these sounds might easily 
betoken. It was widely known that Adam had had quarrels with 
his wife. 

Soon the men appeared. There were three constables leading 
an extra horse. Durgan saw the handcuffs held by the foremost. 

He ground his teeth in helpless indignation. 

All the affection he felt for the home of his forefathers, all the 
warmth of the sights and sounds of his own joyous youth in the 
Dargan plantations, intensified his sentiment for the friend who 
still slept on, child-like, with tear-drops on his cheek. 

When Adam was taken Dargan brooded over this wrong. He 
realised more and more that his certainty of the one man’s guilt 
and the other’s innocence was based only on his own estimate of 
their characters. The one was true to the core, the other false ; 
but how prove it? 

About nine o’clock Bertha rode up. Her horse was jaded, her 
face worn. 

“TI started from Hilyard at day-break,” she said. “I loped 
nearly all the way.” 

“Did you meet the constables ? ” 

Her reply was a monosyllable of brief distress. 

“You saw Adam—had they ’Dolphus too?” 

“Yes. Don’t let us talk of it; I can’t bear it.” She slid from 
her horse, grateful for respite, and Durgan, seeing her weariness, 
offered coffee and food. 

She partook eagerly, as she had eaten little since the day 
before; but she seemed in no hurry to go on. Hers was a 
depression from which words did not come easily. 

He asked if the telegram had been sent. 
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“Yes. Mr. Alden will be here the day after to-morrow.” 

“ You had his answer ?” 

“No; but I know he will come as soon as possible. I could 
not decide what to say and what not, even in cypher: I only said 
‘Come,’” 

There was silence again, for Durgan was too heartsore at the 
injustice done to Adam to think much of anything else. 

At last Bertha broke out almost fiercely, “It was a glorious 
sunrise. I saw it as I came over the ridge. The clouds were 
like a meadow of flame-flower, and the purple colour ran riot 
upon the hills till the common comfortable sunshine flashed over 
and made all the world happy, looking as if life were good.” 

“Tt was not to see the sunrise that you started so early,” said he. 

‘“‘No, I could not rest. I was afraid, afraid that you would not 
believe what I said yesterday.” 

“ What part of it?” 

“ About being on your guard. Indeed, indeed I beg of you— 
laugh if you like, but if you have any regard for me, do as I say. 
I only ask it until Mr. Alden comes. He will be here the day 
after to-morrow, Iam sure. When I confess that I came so early 
because I was afraid that you would not take care of yourself, you 
will take heed, I am sure.” 

There was an awkward silence. She was hanging her head in 
shame, and seemed hardly able to find her way as she rose and 
groped for her bridle. 

“If we are in this danger I will certainly escort you to the 
house.” 

“Yes; you may do that.” 

So he led the horse under the green arches in the warm silence 
up to the gate where the dogs fawned on their mistress. Near 
the house Miss Smith came running to meet them. She 
embraced Bertha with motherly tenderness, asking crisp little 
questions about her journey and about Adam’s mother. 

“T am safe now,” said Bertha, dismissing Durgan with thanks. 
She added in explanation to her sister, “I felt over-done with the 
heat. Mr, Durgan gave me coffee and brought me up the hill.” 





Cuapter XVII. 


Duraan felt very curious to know whether Theodore Alden, the 
well-known lawyer, would appear. He knew little about him 
except that his name was always in the papers in connection with 
the law courts, with philanthropic schemes and religious enter- 
prise of an Evangelical sort. Report said various things—that 
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he would plead in no case in which he did not believe his cause 
to be right—that his integrity was in excess of his brains, and 
was the only argument he offered worthy of a juror’s considera- 
tion—or, that the huge fees given him were often bribes to use 
his reputation in the service of crime, and that his diabolical 
cleverness was only equalled by his hypocrisy. These conflicting 
views partly arose from the fact that he had gained some 
notorious cases in the face of strong public opinion, and in one 
case, at least, it seemed against all the weight of evidence. 

Whatever Alden’s character, it was certain that his hands 
would at any time be more than full of affairs. Bertha had only 
given him half a day and a night in which to prepare for the 
journey. Durgan had no sanguine hope of having his curiosity 
satisfied as soon as she expected. 

Yet on the very next day, at evening, some twenty hours 
before the time Bertha had set, a carriage from Hilyard drove up, 
and while the horses were resting, a dapper, townbred northerner 
jumped out to inspect Durgan’s mine. 

The stranger was about sixty years of age. He had a pale 
face, a trim grey beard, a brisk manner, a fineness of dress, 
which all carried a whiff of New York atmosphere into the lateral 
mica cutting, which was as yet but a shallow cave, As soon as 
he perceived the nature of Durgan’s work, he took an almost 
exhaustive interest in mica, although it was probable that he had 
never even thought of the product in its rough state before. 

In vain Durgan tried to discern solicitude or impatience in the 
face of the stranger. He had no doubt heard of the deed with 
which the county was ringing, on his way from Hilyard, but 
that could hardly have put his mind at rest concerning Bertha’s 
enigmatical telegram. 

When the horses were ready, the traveller and his luggage 
went on. The carriage soon returned empty, Durgan heard no 
more till the next day. 

He had prevailed upon the old General to ride to Hilyard to 
try to obtain Adam’s release, and, after waiting impatiently for 
the result, heard by a messenger late that evening that Adam 
must abide his trial, Durgan was proportionately angry and 
distressed. 

In this mood Bertha found him the morning after the lawyer 
arrived. She was somewhat less troubled than on the last 
occasion, but showed confusion in explaining her errand. She 
said that Alden was coming at once to see Durgan. 

She added, “When I sent for him, and was so terribly 
frightened, I—I thought I could tell him all that I feared.” 
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“Tt matters less that you should tell him what you fear, but 
you must tell him all that you know.” 

“Oh, Mr. Durgan, that is just what I cannot do—now that he 
is here.” 

“You must. One innocent man, at least, is most falsely 
accused. Do you think poor Adam is not made of the same flesh 
as youare! Think of the agony of being accused of killing one 
whom you fondly loved, whom you were bound to protect. Even 
if he is not hanged, every hour that he lies in jail is unutterable 
misery to him.” 

“ Alas! who can know that better than I?” she asked. 

There was conviction in her tone. She raised her face to his ; 
then suddenly flushed and covered it with her hands. ‘ You don’t 
know? We thought you must have guessed; but Mr. Alden will 
tell you. Oh, Mr. Durgan, try to think of us as we are, not as 
the world thinks, and—there! he is coming.” 

They listened a moment to approaching footsteps. 

Bertha took hold of Durgan’s sleeve in her intensity. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell him anything I have said,” she whispered. 

“Child!” he said a little sharply, “I must.” 

Her intensity grew. “For Hermie’s sake, don’t. I will do 
anything you tell me in defence of Adam: I will—yes, I promise 
—I will tell you all I know, all I fear, only promise me this.” 
She was clinging to his arm in tears. 

He gave a promise grudgingly. “Not before I see you again, 
then.” 

“Tn spite of whatever he may tell you?” 

“T have promised,” he said with displeasure. 

She had gone on, and the lawyer tripped jauntily down the 
path. He brought with him the suggestion of hope. He 
presented his card with an almost quaint formality. His manner 
was old-fashioned. He admired the superb view, paid a few 
compliments to old Georgian families, and to the Durgans in 
particular, and apologised for his unceremonious intrusion the 
previous evening. He went on, in elegant and precise diction, to 
say that he understood from his clients at the summit house that 
Durgan could give him details concerning the recent deplorable 
death of a coloured woman who had been in their employment. 

Durgan conducted him to the place where Eve was found, and 
to Adam’s now empty cabin. They discussed the facts that no 
knife had been found, that the fern had taken no print of feet. 
Then Durgan described his first sight of "Dolphus and the 
interview. He was growing very tired of a statement he had 
already been obliged to make more than once, 
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Alden took notes, and gave no sign of opinion. 
“The mulatto did it,” said Durgan sternly. 
“Very probably, my dear sir; but there is as yet no proof. In 
such a place, whoever did it could throw the knife where it would 
remain hidden for ever. There is no proof that this mulatto 
committed the deed before he went down the mountain, none that 
Adam did not do it when he returned later.” 

“ Adam is a better man thanI am. Iam as certain of him as 
of myself.” 

“T entirely take your word for it. I am convinced by what 
you say. But men of the law, my dear sir, think only of what 
will convince the men in the box.” 

Having told all this of his own accord, Durgan became aware 
that, in the course of conversation, he was being questioned, and 
very closely. 

Where had he gone when he left the sisters? How long 
had he rested? Where did he go then? Why did he wait? 
Did he remember exactly the place in which he waited? None 
of these questions were asked in categorical form, yet he had 
soon rather reluctantly told his every movement, except what 
he had seen of Miss Smith’s actions when the moon rose, and 
the location of the particular tree. He was wholly determined 
that what he had so unexpectedly spied should never pass 
his lips. 

“You were very kind in guarding the house. This coloured 
man was evidently a dangerous character. You had reason, no 
doubt, for suspecting that he would be about at that hour, 
Mr. Durgan?”’ 

“I knew nothing about his movements. I can tell you 
nothing more.” 

“Can you be sure that he made no attempt to enter the house 
that evening ?” 

“He could hardly have done that.” 

“You were in the house all the evening, and then watched it 
till you heard the alarming sound of this poor woman’s last 
breath. You are sure that he did not come or go from the house 
in that time ?” 

“Have you any reason to suppose he did?” 

“Suppose, merely for the sake of argument, that I had reason 
to suspect he did, can you deny it?” 

“T am sure he did not.” 

“Could you swear to it in a court of justice?” 

“No. It was impossible for me to watch every door. I 
expected him from one direction, and watched only that. I 
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should have expected the dogs to bark if he came within the 
paling.” 

“Ah! Then you could not swear that anyone who could 
silence the dogs might not have left the house.” The lawyer 
relapsed into significant silence. 





Cuapter XVIII, 


Ar last Alden said, “ Mr. Durgan, I came here this morning at 
the request of my clients and dear friends, to make a communica- 
tion to you. When I have made it you will understand why I 
should have been glad had you been certain that during the 
evening no one could have left or entered the house—this negro or 
any other person. Have you any idea of what I am going to 
tell you?” 

“T am aware that these ladies are, for some good reason, hiding. 
This information came to me by accident. The secret is safe with 
me. I have no wish to know more.” 

“ No doubt it is safe, and we are happy that it should be in your 
keeping. May I ask if you came to guess it solely from those 
letters which this unhappy pair opened; or did any other 
circumstance—— ?” 

“Solely through that accident.” 

“‘ You feel convinced that this knowledge was only shared by 
these two?” 

“T quite think so. Adam will never tell ; he is as safe as I am.” 

“ And the woman is dead.” 

For the first time Durgan put the two circumstances together. 
He felt vexed. 

“You will naturally suppose,” said Alden, “that when Adam 
is tried, my clients will go to the court and give evidence as to 
his excellent character. But if it is possible to prevent it, they 
must not do that. It was never by my advice that they secluded 
themselves and took an assumed name; it was Bertha who insisted 
on seclusion. I would have preferred that they had had strength 
to live inthe open. I should not have greatly cared had all the 
country found out who they were, but for this crime, which is the 
most unfortunate that could have happened at their doors. Their 
identity must now be hid if it is possible, without wickedness.” 

Durgan had been trying jealously to find some element of 
falsity beneath the Northerner’s quiet face and dapper exterior. 
Now he no longer doubted his sincerity. The lawyer sat looking 
absently down where the beautiful valley lay in all its summer 
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tranquillity, framed in the peace of the eternal hills, and Durgan 
saw the beads of sweat break upon his brow. He was convinced 
that he had more than the interest of his clients at stake, that his 
whole heart was in some way concerned in this matter. 

Alden spoke slowly. ‘I have known these women since 
Bertha was a mere girl. Eight years ago I was working in the 
same mission school with the elder sister. For three years we 
met twice a week, with the most sacred of all interests in common. 
Constantly I had the pleasure of walking to or fro with her, and 
we talked together on the great theme of religion. After that I 
knew her intimately in the midst of the greatest of sorrows a 
woman couldendure. Ihave strengthened our friendship by every 
means in my power ever since. Is it possible that I could be 
mistaken in her character ?” 

His small blue eyes had grown deeper and bluer as he spoke; 
the lines about them also deepened. Sorrow, and that of the 
nobler sort, was written there. Durgan liked him, 

“Tam sure that our friend is a true woman,” said he. 

“And yet, Mr. Durgan, she is publicly believed to have 
committed the most barbarous of crimes. She is Hermione 
Claxton.” 

Durgan uttered an exclamation of dismay. The two men turned 
from each other with mute accord. 

To Durgan it seemed strange and terrible that here, in these 
splendid mountain solitudes, the edge of such a shameful thing 
should enter his own life. Below the rock, the forest in glossy 
leaf breathed in the perfect sunlight; rank below rank stood 
shining trees like angelic hosts in pictures of heaven. The air 
was filled with the lullaby of unseen herd-bells. Afar, where the 
valley widened and purpled, the mountain stream, in quiet waters, 
was descried, and sunny fields. 

Before Durgan’s mind lay the daily papers of the time of the 
notorious trial of Hermione Claxton—the sensational headlines, 
the discursive leaders. In his ears echoed the universal conversa- 
tion of that time—voices in tramcars, public-houses and streets. 
The natural horror of brutal deeds, which had made him recoil 
then, darkened his outlook now like a cloud. But in the midst 
of this obscurity upon all things, two figures stood, a moving 
vision—Bertha, fresh and beautiful, faulty and lovable, and beside 
her, the fragile sister, grey-haired and upright, with steadfast 
face turned heavenward. 

Alden spoke first. “You are aware, Mr. Durgan, that Mr. 
Claxton and his second wife were suddenly killed, that a large 
body of circumstantial evidence proved that Hermione was alone 
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in the house with them, that by her own arranging she was alone 
with them—in fact, I must say there was complete circumstantial 
proof that she had committed the heinous crime. There was even 
motive, if just anger and love of money are motive enough. 
Against this stood, I may say, only her personality, for so reticent 
and modest is she that few knew her character. To my mind it 
is a great honour to America that the twelve ordinary men who 
formed the jury could be so impressed by her personality that, 
while the whole world hooted, they were resolute in a verdict of 
acquittal.” 

“It was you—your eloquence that did it.” 

“So the world said; but I only appealed to their sense of truth, 
and out of the truth of their hearts they pronounced her ‘not 
guilty.” You are aware, Mr. Durgan, that the world pronounced 
another verdict.” 

Durgan would have been glad to be silent. In the rush of his 
thought he was conscious that he chose the most childish thing to 
say. ‘ But—but—someone must have done it.” 

When Alden did not seem to find this remark worthy even of 
assent he hastened, stumbling, to explain it. “I would be under- 
stood to mean that, familiar as you were with them, it is hardly 
possible that you do not suspect, do not, perhaps, know, who might 
be guilty. Iam not, of course, asking you who—I have not the 
slightest right to ask—but——” 

“Do you suggest that, while the whole nation was roused, and 
rightly, to demand justice, I screened the sinner? Mr. Durgan, 
I come of Puritan descent. So strongly do I feel the wickedness 
of lax justice that if my own son had done it I would have led 
him to the scaffold.” 

Durgan believed him. There had flashed out of this little dainty 
man so hot a spark from the lightnings of Mount Sinai that the 
onlooker felt for the moment scorched by the sudden heat. 

Also, by this time Durgan had perceived that his imputation 
had really arisen, not from the public reports of the case, or from 
Alden’s epitome, but from his knowledge of Bertha’s perplexity, 
terror and distress. He was glad that Alden went on without 
waiting for reply. 

“You must surely be aware, Mr. Dargan, that, admitting the 
daughter’s innocence, the case was one of those termed ‘ mysteries,’ 
and ranks among the most obscure of these. The murder must 
have been the work of some maniac intruder; my own suspicions 
have always centred about a boy who certainly came to the house 
that morning, but was never heard of after, although large rewards 
were offered. But that only shifts the unknown a step further back. 
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Who was this boy who could so vanish? Whosent him, and who 
concealed him? Indeed, Mr. Durgan, who can have thought on 
this problem as I have done? And there were many even astute 
lawyers and commercial men who have confessed to me that they 
induced insomnia by merely trying to conceive an adequate 
explanation. Remember that the dual crime and the vanishing 
of this boy occurred at midday in a fashionable neighbourhood in 
a household noted for propriety, elegance and culture. I, who 
know more than anyone else, know nothing; but this I do say, 
Mr. Durgan: rather than believe Hermione Claxton guilty, I 
would believe that the deed was done by an invisible fiend from 
the nether world ; and I am not superstitious.” 

“T quite agree with you. Anyone who knows Miss Claxton 
must agree with you. She is innocent of every evil thought.” 

But he felt that he spoke mechanically. His mind was turning 
with more and more distress and bewilderment to Bertha’s talk 
and behaviour. He was glad when Alden went away for the 
time, although he knew that the question of Adam’s defence must 
be quickly settled. 

Alden left him with the words: “I will come back, Mr. 
Durgan. You can see now that if that insane thing called 
the public got hold of the fact that the victim of last week’s 
crime belonged to the Claxton household, unless it could be proved 
that no one issued from the house that evening——” 

“T understand,” Durgan answered with ill-controlled im patience. 

The small man squared his shoulders and looked up staunchly. 
“We must save her at any cost, save that of breaking God’s law.” 
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Caapter XIX, 


Tose elemental emotions, the protection of feebleness, the 
vindication of womanhood tender and motherly, were aroused in 
Durgan to the heat of passion. In heart he joined hands firmly 
with the little lawyer who had fought the battle so long. He 
had saved this good woman once from the worst peril, but Durgan 
feared there was more to come, and was panting to establish her 
innocence, 

He struggled with a temptation. If he could swear that he 
had heard Eve's last breath at an hour when it was known the 
husband was away, this evidence would set Adam free. He 
believed himself to have heard it, conjecturing that either some 
peculiar atmospheric condition had obtained, or his senses had 
been strained to abnormal acuteness, or the passing spirit, terrified, 
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had flown for safety to the nearest friend, bringing its sob of fear 
when it was but an instant too late to seek human aid. Why not 
continue to conceal the fact that he had been half a furlong 
beyond all natural earshot of the woman’s death? He would not 
have known so precisely where he was had not Miss Smith’s 
action caused him to mark one tree among its fellows. Neil 
Durgan, striding into court at Hilyard to give his evidence con- 
cerning the death of one of his father’s slaves, was not likely to 
be strictly cross-questioned. The terror of the past to both 
sisters and Bertha’s present terror (which must yet be inquired 
into and allayed), surely this was enough trouble without 
unnecessary delay and hesitation in the course of justice at 
Hilyard. 

Durgan was at work all day, and desired in hacking and hewing 
the rock to temper his own mind to meet the need of the hour, 
hardly knowing on which side of his path honour lay, and caring 
more to succeed than to be scrupulous. 

While the day spent itself, his thought upon all that had 
occurred became clearer. It was obvious that first, before taking 
another step, he must know the whole warp and woof of Bertha’s 
suspicions, which at present seemed to him so flimsy. He must 
know each thread, or Alden must know. At this point he stopped 
to marvel. On what pretext should Bertha seek to deceive so good 
a friend as Alden? And could it be that neither sister had con- 
fessed to Alden that the criminal had some sinister hold over 
them ? 

Perhaps, after all, to give evidence against "Dolphus was not 
the first step out of this coil of trouble. In revenge the nigger 
might be able to declare what they all desired most to keep 
silent. Bertha’s strongly-expressed desire in the matter 
strengthened this idea. 

That afternoon the carriage of the Durgan Blounts was drawn 
by foaming thoroughbreds up the rough and winding road to the 
summit of Deer. Mrs. Durgan Blount was with her husband, 
and young Blount rode beside on his chestnut mare. 

They stopped at the mica cutting to converse cheerfully with 
Dargan on the frequency of knifing among niggers and the 
obvious purpose of their journey. 

The dame spoke languidly. “We thought it incumbent to 
offer our sympathy to the Northern ladies. This ghastly thing 
having happened on our property, and so close to the site these 
ladies have bought, we felt obliged.” 

“Come along, Neil Durgan,” said the old General. “Jump in 
and call with us; it ought to be a family affair.” 
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Durgan excused himself, wondering grimly what effect the 
name of Claxton would have had on this family expedition. 

The son waited till his mother’s carriage had gone on. “ You 
are quite sure it was the yellow boy who did it? I heard at the 
post office that you have found his knife.” 

Durgan explained that this was not so, but reiterated his 
conviction as to the guilt of Dolphus. 

Said Blount slowly, “Your opinion will be conclusive. It 
wouldn’t go far in a northern court, perhaps; but here, and for 
niggers, if you tell your tale well it will prove sufficient.” 

“T’d be satisfied to get Adam off, if that could be done without 
hanging the other.” 

Blount stooped forward to rub the mare’s ears and smooth her 
silken mane. His young countenance was benign and thoughtful. 
“You had better have him sentenced,” he said quietly. “It’s 
annoying for you, of course, because the result rests with you— 
the General settled that with the judge. But it’s your duty; and 
you do more for the world in ridding it of one villain than by a lot 
of charity.” 

Durgan felt ill-satisfied now with the sentiment of these last 
words, although a few days before it had been his own. 

Young Blount rode away with serious mien. The hot sun- 
flecks fell between chestnut boughs upon horse and rider and 
tawny wheel ruts. 

At sunset Durgan went up to the meadow where he knew 
Bertha would come to feed her four-footed friends. As he waited 
he sat on the ledge of the wooden barn. 

He saw Bertha come through the meadow gate. The calves 
ran to meet and conduct her to the place of feeding. Handsome 
young things they were, red and white with square heads and 
shoulders. They formed a bodyguard on either side of the 
terrier and mastiff which always had the right of place 
nearest to her. Thus Bertha advanced down the green-grown 
road between the ranks of deep-flowering grass. She carried 
a bucket and a basket with fine erect balance, one in either 
hand, 

The meadow slanted upward from the barn. As Durgan walked to 
meet her and take the burden, he could just see over its rise the 
heads of the opposite mountains. A wide gulf of slant sunbeams 
lay betweon. 

Bertha greeted him with sober look. When he had taken 
her load and fallen into line among her animals, she said— 

“You know the worst about us now.” 

“Do I?” asked he, For he discovered at that moment that the 
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question he must now put was a cruel one and could not be 
shirked or smoothed over. 

“Alas!” she uttered the one deprecating word slowly and 
moved on in silence. 

The bull calf pushed its powerful head under her hand which 
now hung free, and she walked leaning upon it till the mastiff 
slowly inserted himself between the two, and, with a sudden push 
of his side, ousted the calf, who took a short scamper and 
returned head downward toward the mastiff’s broad flank. The 
terrier laughed aloud: no one could have interpreted his snorts 
of delight otherwise. The mastiff reluctantly withdrew his soft 
nose from Bertha’s palm, and attended to matters of defence. All 
the calves scattered in an ungainly dance, and all returned circling 
the dogs with lowered heads. Bertha watched these antics with a 
sad smile; then by sundry cuffs and pats put an end to the feud. 

When they had fed the calves and the other creatures who lived 
in sumptuous hutches and styes behind the barn, Durgan asked his 
question. 





Cuaptrr XX, 


Brrtaa and Durgan were standing in the broad central doorway 
of the barn. Hay, full of meadow flowers, was piled high to 
right and left. The air was full of dried pollen, and golden with 
the level sunlight. 

“Do you know who it was that killed your parents?” Durgan 
asked. 

She put up trembling hands in the brave pretence of shielding 
her eyes from the sun. Her whole body shook; her head sank on 
her breast. 

At last she said in faint tones: “You think ¢his because I 
warned you of danger—because of all I have said; but I was dis- 
tracted—and at that time I did not foresee that you must be told 
who we are.” 

“All that is true. Iam more sorry for you than words can 
say; but it must be better for you to share a secret you seem to 
be nursing alone, and you cannot think I would ask if I did not 
need to know.” 

She did not answer. He suspected that she was using all her 
attention to regain self-control and the strength that she had lost 
so suddenly. 

“You told me that you thought you knew who committed this 
second crime,” he said, “and I am convinced that you connect it 
with that other.” 
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A low moan escaped her. Her head sank lower. 

“T believe that the nigger is guilty, but I can’t go to court and 
swear away his life knowing only what you have told me and no 
more.” 

She whispered eagerly: “ Will it do if I swear now that I 
believe I was mistaken—that F knew nothing, or at least, no proof 
to the contrary ?” 

“Have you ever had the least reason to suppose that another 
person, capable of these crimes, lurked upon Deer?” 

“If I swear to you that I never thought anyone else was near 
us, or on the mountain, will that satisfy you?” She was leaning 
her brow heavily on the hand that shaded her face. 

“No one else—else than——?” 

She did not help him out. She sat down, or rather crouched 
on the steps of the loft. 

He said very gently but resolutely: “You think, then, that 
your sister committed these crimes.” 

She put up her hand. “Do not—do not say it. Oh, I have 
never thought it possible that you could be so cruel as to say such 
a thing tome. Leave me in peace; for God’s sake, leave me.” 

“Child! even if I could leave you, it is not right that you should 
go on nursing this terrible suspicion alone. In the back of your 
mind you believe this thing, and think that some time—any time 
—she may repeat the crime; and the terror of it is killing you.” 

She was trembling violently, her face buried in her hands. 

“Have you allowed anyone else to know of this suspicion of 
yours? Tell me, have you talked it over with a single soul?” 

“No, no; oh no,” she moaned. “ For pity’s sake, stop speaking ! 
I never thought anyone would dare to say this to me.” 

“That is just what I supposed. You have nursed the idea in 
absolute secret. You have not even allowed your sister herself to 
know what you think.” 

“T beg that you will say no more.” 

“You are guarding this idea in heroic silence. You imprison 
it in darkness, and think it would be more terrible if you brought 
it out to the light. You are wrong. It will vanish away in the 
light. It is not true.” 

She started, looking up at him with wide eyes in which the 
tears were arrested by surprise. The flush on her face faded. She 
grew pale to the lips with excitement. 

“‘ How do you know?” she whispered hoarsely. “Tell me—do 
you know? How?” 

“T know just as I know that I did not do it—or you. You did 
not see her do this terrible thing.” 
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“Oh, you know nothing.” She sank down again and rocked 
herself, moaning, “You know nothing, nothing. Why did you 
deceive me?” 

“Tell me, then—on what grounds have you formed this belief?” 

She grew more quiet, drooping before him as if in despair. 

“T must go to Hilyard to-morrow. I must know first what I 
can say. You must tell me why you, even for one hour, believed 
’Dolphus to be innocent, before I go. I must judge for myself of 
what you tell me, but you must tell me all you know—or else you 
must tell Alden.” 

At that she uncovered her face and sought to speak calmly. 
“T cannot tell Mr. Alden ; I beseech you, spare me that. I thought 
I could tell him, Then, when he came—ah, I saw then what I 
never knew before—that he loves Hermie—that she loves him. 
There is a far deeper friendship between them than I knew. I 
was but a girl when they used to be together, and now——. It is 
so sad to see the feeling he has for her. She has grown so old, 
and so has he—so prematurely old. This sorrow has been so deep 
to them both. The night he came here he reproached her for 
not letting him protect her more openly. He asked her to marry 
him now—even now; it seems he has asked her before. Surely 
it must be left to her to tell him if he must ever know, if she 
must ever endure the anguish of his knowing.” 

Durgan could hardly believe his own sense of hearing, so calmly 
certain did she seem of the verity of her secret. 

“Your sister could not tell Mr. Alden what is not true. She is 
wholly innocent. She can never, thank God, have any misery 
that accrues to one who has committed an evil deed.” 

“You know nothing,” she repeated gently, “and oh, I am in 
terrible perplexity; I do not know what to do. I am in far 
greater straits than you know of, Mr. Durgan. You urge me to 
tell you—will you accept my confession inconfidence? Otherwise 
—ah! if you tell Mr. Alden what I have already said, it seems to 
me that I shall die of grief and shame. I could never look my 
dear sister in the face again.” 

‘* You have no choice now but totellme. The life of an innocent 
man must be saved: your sister's name must be kept out of the 
trial. For their sakes I am bound to consult Mr. Alden about 
what you have already told me, unless, upon knowing your whole 
story, I think I am justified in keeping your secret. I am your 
friend. I can have no possible desire but to serve your sister and 
yourself.” 

“But truth—justice? Would you sacrifice us to a fetish 
you call ‘justice,’ pretending it is God? I have always felt 
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that you would not. 
own life.” 

Dargan meditated on this aspect of Alden’s character. He 
could perceive that from her point of view this characteristic made 
him terrible. In her trouble she had blindly put her finger on 
perhaps the main difference between the virtue of the South and 
that of the North. 

“Hermie has always told me that about him, but till this time I 
never entirely believed her. Now I do. The more he loved 
Hermie, the more—oh, Mr. Durgan, it is terrible to think of!” 

He looked down pityingly. “The thoughts that you are 
enduring, child, are too terrible for you to bear alone. You must 
trust me. We Southerners were never taught to think, as the 
Puritans did, that the whole heart of God could be translated into a 
human code. Jam not as good a man as Alden, but if I were——” 

“Oh, I can trust you,” she cried. “IknowI can. And you 
are right—I must, I ought, to speak; but do not know how, or 
how much. Question me, and I will answer.” 

“On what possible ground can you believe this of your sister?” 

“On the ground of her own confession. It is written and 
sealed up; I know where it is.” 

She had again crouched down on the lower step, and her face 
was hidden; but her shaken voice was quite clear and resolute. 

Durgan was amazed into silence. The sun, in a dry, empty 
sky, had slowly descended to the dark rim of the Cherokee ridge. 
Now it seemed to set suddenly, and a cold shadow rose over Deer. 
Bertha saw nothing, but to Durgan the change in the atmosphere 
lent emphasis to her statement, and all the combative part of his 
nature rose up against it. He was convinced that there was no 
such confession. 
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CHapter XXI. 


“ Arg you sure of what you tell me?” asked Durgan. 

Bertha answered, “ Yes, I do not know what she wrote, but 
IT am sure it was her confession.” 

“You don’t know what she wrote,’—sharply. “ How do you 
know she confessed ?” 

“She told me so.” 

“Then, even in the face of that, I say she is innocent.” 

“Tnnocent—ah, yes indeed—of any motive, any intent, of any 
knowledge at the moment of what she was doing. As innocent as 
any angel of God. Do you think I do not know the heart, the 
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life, of my sister? It was madness, or the possession of a demon. 
It was madness that came suddenly, like a fit or stroke. That 
is why I want to know what I ought todo. It may come back; 
any excitement, any association with the former attack, might 
bring it back. Oh, consider her case, and tell me what I ought 
to do. When you first came I was terrified. You did not see 
how much roused she was—she is so shy and quiet—but I saw 
a new light in her eyes. Your name is mixed up with the 
thought of our father in a very sad way. I was frightened then, 
but mercifully nothing happened. Then about the letters—ah, 
she was vexed about that, and I was so frightened lest she should 
be ill again. Then, when the coloured boy came, I dared not let 
her be alone with him. He brought all the details of that 
dreadful time back to us and—ah, I thought, living as we do and 
keeping him from her, I had taken every precaution, but—on the 
morning after that poor woman was killed, I found, oh, Mr. 
Durgan, I found her handkerchief in the wood where she never 
goes. I found it because the dogs were scenting something and 
I followed, and the place was in a direct line from where poor 
Eve——” she stopped, shuddering. 

“ You did not tell Alden this?” 

“Oh, no. HowcouldI? And now I hardly believe—at least 
I don’t think she could have been out that night. She has been 
so calm since. I am sure she cannot have gone out; but I don’t 
know—I don’t know what I ought to believe or do.” 

The miserable recital of her fears and perplexities came to an 
end only when her voice failed her. Durgan had been obliged to 
listen attentively to gather her full purport. He knew certainly 
that Miss Claxton had been out alone that night, that the tree 
which she had climbed was, in fact, in a line between Eve’s 
beautiful death-bed and her own back door. Nor did anyone 
know at what hour Eve died. His own assumption that Miss 
Claxton had gone out only as far as the tree to leave money for 
’Dolphus had only the slightest foundation, and the mulatto’s 
movements certainly did not confirm it. 

While he reviewed all this with some reasonable horror, he 
found that his inward belief of the propriety of all Miss Claxton’s 
actions was not shaken. His faith was obstinate, and facts had 
to be made to fit into it. 

“Let us take this terrible secret of yours, and spread it out 
to the light quite calmly. You believe your sister did this first 
dreadful thing in a fit of sudden madness, from which she seems 
to have recovered immediately as no one else thought her mad, 
Did you believe this at the time of the trial ?” 
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“T did not know what to think then.” 

“ After that, while you were abroad together, were you always 
in terror like this?” 

“Qh, no. It was when we were coming home that my sister 
had an illness. It was then that she told me of her confession 
and where to find it if it was ever needed. Then, knowing what 
must have been the matter, and that it might come again, I was 
determined to find a lonely house where I thought I should be 
the only one in danger. I thought I could take that risk, as 
I only risked myself. When we found this house I felt sure we 
were safe from intrusion and excitement.” 

“ After you heard of this confession you decided that she was 
subject to homicidal mania. When I intruded on your privacy 
you feared for my life in your house. You have feared for your 
own life whenever any cause of excitement came up, and thought 
every one near her was in danger, You think now that such an 
attack may have been the cause of Eve’s death.” 

Bertha rose up in the twilight, looking like a trembling, guilty 
thing, and aslunk away from his cool voice and overbearing 
manner. 

“Do you think I have been so terribly wicked to keep this 
secret ?” she moaned. 

“T think you have been very foolish; but, as your folly arose 
from tenderness to your sister, I suppose you must be forgiven. 
You ought to have told your sister or Alden, or consulted 
a good doctor. You would have found then that you were 
mistaken.” 

“How could I speak to anyone without causing suspicion? 
How could I speak to her when I thought her only chance of 
continued health lay in forgetting? Indeed, our own family 
doctor, who never guessed this, told us after the trial was over 
that our only chance of health and leading useful lives was never 
to talk or let ourselves think of our trouble. Before we went 
abroad he warned us again and again.” 

“He was wise. And you—have you been obeying him?” 

“ How can you speak to me like this?” 

“Tt is the medicine you need. Your sister is not mad—has 
never been mad. It is now years since your misfortune, and had 
there been want of balance or brain disease, it would have shown 
itself by now. Your sister is not obstinate or foolish. She is 
not subject to attacks of emotion, nor does she lack self-control. 
There is no sign of any such mania as could make such a crime 
possible to a well-principled woman.” 

“ But—oh, but—I read constantly in the papers of people who 
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kill themselves, or kill others and themselves afterwards. The 
verdict is always ‘temporary insanity.’ I supposed there was 
such a thing.” 

“That verdict is usually a cloak for ignorance; but it assumes 
that had such people lived they would have shown symptoms of 
mental disease.” 

Bertha raised her hands and clasped them above her head. 
She drew a long breath, dilating her frame, and looked off where 
an empty yellow sky circled a fading landscape. “If I could 
only believe you—ah—if I could only believe you, I should ask 
no greater happiness in heaven.” 

“ Believe me, I am telling you the truth.” 

“ But—but——” 

“ Sit down again, child,” he said. 

The term “ child,” used constantly by the negroes to express 
half humorous or gentle chiding, comes very naturally to Southern 
lips. It carried with it little suggestion of the difference of age 
between them, but gave a sense of comradeship and goodwill 
which comforted her. He pulled down a bundle of hay to cushion 
her seat on the steps. 

“ Now tell me all the ‘ buts,’” he said. 

“Alas, Mr. Durgan, you cannot scold away our great trouble 
and my fears. You cannot smile them into insignificance; but 
now I am willing to tell you our story, and when it is told I hope 
you will see that you, too, must bury it for ever in silence, as 
I have tried to do.” 

She began again. “There is another reason, which you don’t 
know yet, why I must tell you now. It is this ‘Dolphus. I will 
try to be quick. Do you know all that was put in the news- 
papers about us—about the trial?” 

Durgan made a sign of assent. 

“Day after day the court discussed every detail of our family 
life and of that awful day—held it up to the whole world with an 
awful minuteness and intensity. And Hermie was in prison 
when she was not in court—oh, I wonder we lived—and it was 
all such a farce, They got hold of everything but the things 
that mattered. They never came near them. 

“They tried to make out that we hated poor mamma because 
she was not our own mother, and were jealous lest papa should 
make a will in her favour. What rubbish! She was only a 
pretty doll, and had money of her own. No one could hate her, 
and papa never thought of leaying her our money. We never 
thought about his will.” 

“T quite believe that,” said Durgan heartily. 
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“The facts they did not get hold of were about the boy they 
made such a mystery of.” 

“ What did they know about the boy ?” 

“One of the servants let him in, and one of the neighbours saw 
him come in. They both took him for a beggar; one thought he 
was au Italian. Hermie and I knew more. I gave evidence that 
he had come in, and that we had not seen him leave the hall, 
where he waited, or seen him again that morning, which was true. 
But he did not come as a beggar, he did not go away before the 
trouble, or vanish after it. He was hidden in the house all that 
day, and we arranged his escape at night. In court they never 
asked questions that I could not answer about him, for they 
never once guessed.” 

“ Guessed what?” 

“That we wanted to save him. Their one idea was that we 
wanted him to be found. Mr. Alden moved the earth to find him, 
and he was conducting our case.” 

“Who was the boy?” 

“May I tell you all I know? ‘The boy was ’Dolphus. He was 
only a messenger—a servant of that man who was raising spirits 
in dark rooms and making them give messages and——” 

“You mean Beardsley ?” 

“Yes. You said the other night that he was supposed not 
to be a common medium. My sister has told me that Mrs. 
Durgan——” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

“T only mean that just a few people went to him, and my father 
had gone. Oh,I believe he went often, and he used to tell us 
things that vexed Hermie so.” 

“ What things?” 

“Oh, about knocks and tables moving. And then dear father 
began to receive knocks and messages from our mother. That 
made Hermie almost frantic. She remembered mother well, and 
was offended. She called it ‘ profanity.’ But I am sure my 
father did not know how it vexed her; he was always so 
considerate.” 

“‘The boy came from Beardsley ?” 

“Oh, yes. We knew, and know, nothing about the boy. He 
asked for my father, and was told to wait in the hall. I saw him 
there, and so did the maids. But only Hermie knew about the 
note—he gave it to her. She took it upstairs. I saw that she 
looked very white and angry. She told me that it was a message 
from that ‘shameful impostor.’ Then Hermie asked me to gather 
fruit in the garden, and she sent out the maids up the street, 
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Then, some time after that, she—ah, you know it all!—gave the 
alarm. She called in people, and they went and rang for the 
police. She was very calm. Everyone knows the whole story 
after that.” 

“Yes; but tell me what you did.” 

“She never allowed me to go into that room where——. She 
told me my father was too much disfigured ior me to recognise 
him, Oh, I thought of nothing but the loss of my father all that 
day. I went into his dressing-room and cried there. I took out 
his dear clothes and laid my head on them. Hermie sat with me 
part of the day. The police were in charge of the house; but 
no one had thought then of accusing her. 

“When it was dark night Hermie came to me and said that 
here was something we could do for father’s sake, and I must 
help her. She told me the boy was in the house and he was 
innocent, but that if he was found he might be arrested unjustly. 
She told me that some great disgrace might fall on father’s name 
if we did not get him safely away. Ob, I did not at all under- 
stand at the time that she meant that if he were charged she 
must confess and be convicted. She chose some clothes of father’s, 
and then I found that the boy was locked in a very narrow press 
in that very room. He put on the clothes, and he and Hermie 
knotted some dark thing together and we let him down from the 
window in the dark to the garden. He got in the neighbour’s 
garden. She told him how to get from garden to garden. The 
police were about, but he got away. Her mind seemed quite 
clear. She said that because the boy was innocent it was our 
duty to tell nothing that could lead to his capture. She never 
told Mr. Alden that she knew who the boy was or who sent him, 
that he had brought a letter, or how he escaped.” 

“ But how was she so certain that he was ivnocent ?” 

“ Ah, that is what I have asked myself night and day for years. 
What could make her certain but one thing. She knew, and if she 
knew that anyone else had committed the deed, why not tell and 
exonerate the boy?” 

“It is most extraordinary,” said Durgan. The words were 
wrung from him almost without his will. 

Bertha took no notice. “Then that night she did not know 
what she was saying. She thought she saw all sorts of strange 
things in the room, and she talked continually, as if seeing people 
who were not there. Her words were quite fantastic and related 
to nothing I could understand. But, occasionally, when she 
seemed more coherent, she told me that the police would come 
for her, that she would be proved to be guilty, and begged me 
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in the most touching terms to love her in spite of all. In the 
daytime she would get up and go about the house, and she 
appeared composed; but I knew her well enough to see that she 
was still strange. But she never said a word, except when we 
were alone, to lead anyone to suppose that she knew more than 
she first told. On the third day Mr. Alden told us that she 
would be taken to prison. It was an awful shock to me, but it 
seemed to rouse her and bring back her faculties. We were alone 
together for about an hour. After she had tried to soothe and 
comfort me by speaking of duty, of God, and of heaven, she spoke 
to me very solemnly, and told me not to grieve for any hardship 
that befel her, for she had broken the law and must suffer if 
she was condemned ; but that, short of doing or saying anything 
to inculpate anyone else, she would do all that could be done 
to convince the world of her innocence. She said ‘It would be 
worse for you, and for father’s sake, if I were convicted. I will 
fight for my liberty unless someone else is accused ; but remember, 
if anyone else is accused, I shall have to do what will bring 
disgrace. Remember that, Bertha. Remember that if any 
circumstance should come to your knowledge to tempt you to 
accuse anyone else, tat will put an end to my hopes.’ She said 
this very solemnly several times. Then she told me the lines 
on which Mr. Alden would probably have the case conducted ; 
and that I must tell nothing but the truth, but refase to tell 
about the boy, or what she had told me, I never heard anyone 
speak more clearly and collectedly. She foresaw almost every- 
thing. Our other lawyers and Mr. Alden said the same thing, 
that her intellect was almost like that of a trained lawyer in its 
prevision of the effect of evidence.” 

“ And did you believe her guilty ?” 

“T did not know what to think. I was stunned. I dared not 
think, for it took all my mind to act the part she assigned to 
me. But afterwards, during the long time she was in prison and 
during the trial, I believed her innocent. When I thought of 
her goodness and the perfectly unforeseen and inexplicable 
manner of the way poor papa and mamma died, | could not think 
Hermione guilty, and I did not. As to the wild things she said 
in those nights, I supposed she had been in a fever, and put down 
all I could not understand to that. 

“Then we formed the plan of going abroad and returning to 
some place like this, only not so lonely. We packed all our 
valuables to be put in a safe by Mr. Alden. When my sister 
had packed the family papers and her own jewelry and locked 
aud sealed the box, she called me to look at it and gave me the 
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key. When she was ill in Paris she told me of her confession, 
and that it lay at the bottom of this box. But she asked me 
most solemnly never to open it unless someone else was falsely 
accused. She told me that she had no further motive in life 
than to make up to me as far as possible for all that I had 
innocently suffered; but she begged me not to make life too 
hard for her by ever speaking of this matter again. I have 
never spoken to her again about it.” 

Bertha’s voice had become very melancholy ; now she ceased. 

“This mulatto calling himself ’Dolphus is certainly the 
boy?” 

“Yes—ob, yes; we both knew him the moment he turned up 
again.” 

“Have you never seen him between then and now?” 

“No.” 

“ Where has he been?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ How did he find you?” 

“ By bribing the porter in Mr. Alden’s office to show him the 
letters he carried. He has a right to protection and support from 
us, for there is still a great reward offered for him. Mr, Alden 
offered it.” 

“ And Alden does not guess that this is he?” 

“How should he? He hag no idea that we would hide him. 
But now we cannot conceive what will happen, for, although we 
are sure that he won’t tell about us as long as he has a chance 
of escape, Hermie herself says that if he is condemned he may, in 
despair and revenge, tell all that he knows.” 

“ Alden must be told this.” 

She sprang up with great energy. “He must not know. It 
is the one thing Hermie will not let him know if it is possible 
to help it. Oh, of course the worst catastrophe may come and 
overwhelm us; but while we have hope of escape, Hermie will 
not let Mr. Alden know that.” 

It had become dark. Hermione Claxton was looking for her 
sister, walking across the meadow and calling in motherly tones. 

“ Answer me just one thing. Did your sister tell you in plain 
words that she committed this deed?” 

“No; she did not. But I have tried to make what she said 
mean anything else. In any case she would not have said a word 
she could help: such words are too terrible. Can you think I 
have not sought to believe otherwise?” 

She said this in a tense, hurried voice, and standing at the 
barn door, called back, “I’m coming, I’m coming, dear.” 
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“She never did it,” said Durgan strongly. ‘She knows who 
did. She is shielding someone.” 

“That is very easy to say,” said the girl scornfully. “Of one 
thing I am certain; there is no one on earth she would shield 
at my expense. Think what we have suffered while she fought 
through that terrible trial. She knows no one, loves no one 
on earth, but me and Mr. Alden. I’m coming, I’m coming, 
darling.” 

She took up her empty pail.and ran. 










(To be continued.) 

















Heine and Sir Walter Scoit. 


Hzrrich Herne, “the man of truest genius,” according to 
Matthew Arnold, “that Germany has produced since Goethe,” is, 
with all his gifts, one of the saddest figures in the whole range of 
literary history. The exquisite lilt of his lyrics, and the sur- 
passing brilliancy of his prose, its incomparable lucidity, wit and 
satire, naturally attract to him all who have any perception of 
the charm of style. Admiration of his genius, however, is apt at 
times to be severely strained when, as too often happens, we find 
him prostituting it to unworthy purposes, and giving the rein to 
his spirit of daring irreverence and mockery. 

And yet, after all is said that can be alleged against him, when 
we call to mind that life of his, lived at such terribly high pressure, 
and those long weary years spent on his “ mattress-grave,” with 
his spirit of mockery and defiance still unsubdued, the ultimate 
feeling is that of sadness; sadness, we say, although no one more 
than he would have spurned anything approaching commiseration 
from his fellows and especially from a native of these islands. 

Against England, “the weary Titan,” and the English, the 
shafts :of his keenest satire were constantly aimed. Curiously 
enough, he was not without associations with our country. His first 
name was the English “Harry,” given him by his father out of 
respect for the latter’s business ccrrespondent in Liverpool. This 
name, changed ata later date for the German “ Heinrich,” and still 
later for the French “ Henri,” caused him, so he tells us in his 
Memoirs, no small vexation in his schooldays owing to its 
similarity in sound to the word “ harrih!” used by the Diisseldorf 
dustman in addressing the donkey attached to his cart. Quick to 
note this similarity in sound Heine’s schoolfellows indulged in 
frequent comparisons between himself and long-eared animals—a 
fruitful source of quarrel in those days. 

Despite this drawback to his English name, he owned to a 
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fondness for it, derived though it was from our much despised 
country. Other associations with England arose out of his 
residence here for some months in 1827, but this sojourn, although 
it left marked traces in his writings, in no way mitigated, but 
rather reacerbated, his scorn for what he termed the true British 
narrowness and philistinism which he found everywhere in our 
midst flourishing like a green bay tree. 

But sneer as he would at the insular prejudices of John Bull, 
Heine was too good a critic to permit any dislike based on these 
and similar grounds, permanently to obscure his mental vision 
when he came to deal with purely literary subjects, and so we 
find, scattered up and down his writings, many appreciative notices 
of the work of English authors. He knew English literature 
well, Asa boy he read ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ in the original, and 
his familiarity with Shakespeare is attested by his critical notices 
of the dramatist’s heroines, although he cannot forbear, even in 
the introduction he wrote to that series of portraits, from a fling 
at England and the English. It sickened him, so he wrote, to 
think that Shakespeare belonged to “the most repulsive people that 
God in His wrath had ever created!” Of other English writers 
none is so frequently mentioned in his pages as Sir Walter Scott. 
Between Heine and Scott there is in certain aspects of their 
characters a great gulf fixed, but the dissimilarity of their genius 
and personality only enhances the interest for us of Heine's 
opinion of the work of Scott. 

Among Heine's earliest references to Sir Walter is that which 
occurs in the ‘ Briefe aus Berlin,’ a series of letters originally 
contributed to the columns of the Rhenisch-Westfalischer Anzeiger, 
which, written with his accustomed sprightliness, and sparkling 
with wit and fancy, must have come as a revelation in the matter 
of style to the staid readers of the Rhenish organ. A born 
journalist, with a keen eye for all worth noting and likely to be 
read with zest, Heine served up his olla podrida of personal, 
literary, musical and theatrical gossip from the Berlin of 
1822 in such attractive form as makes it even yet highly 
entertaining. 

We learn, for example, that in that year musical Berlin was all 
agog over the approaching debit of young Felix Mendelssohn ; 
then there is an amusing account of the rivalry between Spontini 
and Weber; of the latter’s opera Der Freischutz; how every man, 
woman and child was singing, humming, playing or whistling 
morning, noon and night, the eternal “ Jungfernkranz” from that 
work, till Heine was driven well-nigh distracted by its melody 
and words. 
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But of more immediate interest for us are the remarks he makes 
on the books which were then engaging the attention of those 
Berliners who showed any predilection for literature, and among 
the newer works then coming from the press it is gratifying to 
find him noting that the largest measure of popularity was given 
to the writings of Scott, which were being hailed with an 
enthusiasm in Germany almost as great as they were meeting 
with in our own country. 
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“ Of these works,” he writes, “I must now speak, because all Berlin 
talks of them, because they are the ‘Jungfernkranz’ of the reading-world, 
because every one reads, admires, criticises, pulls to pieces, and then 
reads them all over again. From the countess to the sempstress, from 
the count to the errand boy, all devour the romances of the famous 
Scotsman. With the fair sex this is especially the case; they retire 
with ‘ Waverley,’ begin ‘Rob Roy’ the moment they awake in the 
morning, and have the ‘Black Dwarf’ in their hands throughout the 
day. ‘Kenilworth’ has created an especial furore. As, in Berlin, very 
few are familiar with English, the majority of readers have recourse to 
French and German translations, of which there are many. Of the 
latest romance, ‘ The Pirate,’ four translations are now announced. Two 
of these will appear here; one by Frau von Monpenglaut with Schlesinger, 
and the other by Dr. Spiker with Duncker and Humblot. The third 
translation will be published by Lotz of Hamburg, and the fourth will 
be issued by Schumann Brothers of Zwickau as a pocket edition. That 
in such circumstances there must necessarily be a certain amount of 
clashing will readily be seen. Frau von Hohenhausen is now engaged 
on ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and from the excellent translator of Byron we may expect 
a good rendering of Scott. Indeed, I believe that the latter will turn 
out much better, as the bright, pure figures of the genial Scottish writer 
will be mirrored more clearly in the mind of the fair translator than 
the dark ‘ hell-pictures’ of the misanthropic Englishman. Into no more 
competent or sympathetic hands could the fair Rebecca fall; the poetess 
requires only to translate with the heart.” 


Then comes our interesting personal reference. From Lockhart 
we know that young Walter Scott visited Germany in 1822 and 
spent some time in the Prussian capital. We catch a glimpse of 
him in these letters of Heine. At a brilliant masquerade held in 
Berlin he tells us that the heroes of most of the Waverley Novels 
were represented in character. For days it was the talk of the 
town and what excited particular interest in the function was the 
presence of Sir Walter’s son in full Highland costume. “This 
young man,” he adds, “an English officer of Hussars, is much 
féted here and basks in the fame of his father.” 

In 1826, in his paper on Norderung included in the ‘ Reisebilder,’ 
we distinguish the first indications of the coming storm in relation 
to Sir Walter’s treatment of the character of Napoleon. Towards 
Nepolecn the attitude of Heine was that of an out and out 
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worshipper. True it is that at a subsequent period the ardour 
of his devotion sensibly cooled, but now and ever since the day 
when as a boy in his native town of Diisseldorf Heine saw Napoleon 
seated on his white horse riding through the allee of the Hofgarten 
receiving the plaudits of the multitude, the favour of his admira- 
tion knew no bounds; no speck or flaw in the great Corsican was 
discernible to the eye of the devotee who seemed to see stamped 
on the countenance of his hero the words, “Thou shalt have no 
gods but me.” In this paper Heine alludes to the announcement 
of a life of the Emperor from the pen of Sir Walter, the appearance 
of which was awaited with much curiosity. 


* All Scott’s admirers,” he writes, “must tremble for him, as such 
a work may easily prove the Russian campaign of his fame—a fame 
which he has built up by a series of historical romances which, rather 
by their theme, than by their poetic strength, have moved the hearts of 
all Europe. This theme is not merely an elegy on Scotland’s departed 
glory, which has been gradually crushed by foreign customs, domination 
and modes of thought, but it is the great pain caused by the loss of 
national characteristics in consequence of the spread of the newer 
culture—a pain which now quivers in the heart of all peoples. For 
national traditions lie deeper in the human breast than is commonly 
supposed. ... The dominant note in the writings of Scott has affected 
a whole world. ... This tone, the most powerful the Scottish bard has 
struck on his giant harp, fits not the glorious song of Napoleon, the 
new man, the man of the new time, the man in whom this new time so 
brilliantly mirrors itself.... Of all great writers, Byron is the one 
whose works irritate me most; on the other hand Scott refreshes, soothes, 
and strengthens me in each of his books, I like even his imitators, 
Wilibald, Alexis, Bronikowski, and Oooper.... For the true son of 
genius there are no strictly defined pathways; they lie outside all 
critical reckoning, and so it may be regarded as a harmless witticism 
if I give expression to my prejudice against Walter Scott’s ‘ Life of the 
Emperor.’ ‘Prejudice’ is here the most comprehensive word. Only 
this may be said with all definiteness: the book will be read from the 
rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same, and we Germans 
will translate it.” 


To term his attitude towards the ‘Life of Napoleon’ a “ pre- 
judice” savours of the ludicrous, and is indeed comically 
inappropriate to the language he applied to the work when in 
due course it made its appearance. It would be quite as accurate 
a use of language to describe the act of a person who draws a 
bludgeon sharply across the head of another as a mere prejudice 
as to characterise Heine’s fierce, savage review of Scott's Life of 
the Emperor by this epithet! This is how it begins :— 


“Poor Walter Scott! If you had been rich you would not have written 
this bock and so become poor Walter Scott! But the Constakis 
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authorities came together and reckoned and calculated, and after much 
subtracting and dividing, they shook their heads—and nothing remained 
to poor Walter Scott except laurels and debts. Then occurred a strange 
thing: the singer of heroic deeds could once again attempt heroic 
things: he resolved upon a cessio bonorum; the laurel of the ‘great 
unknown’ was taxed in order to pay great known debts—and so arose 
in hot haste, in bankrupt enthusiasm, the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ a book 
which should be well paid for by the demands of the curious public, 
and in particular by the English ministry.... Curious! The dead 
Emperor, even in his grave, is still the bogey of the British, and through 
him Britain’s greatest poet has lost his laurels, He was Britain’s 
greatest poet, let men say what they will. The critics of his novels 
did indeed carp at his greatness, and reproach him for spinning him- 
self out too much, for going too much into detail, urging that his 
greatest efforts were only achieved by the heaping together of a multi- 
tude of minute facts, by which alone he could bring out his best effects. 
But to say the truth, in this he resembles a millionaire whose whole 
fortune is lying in coin, and who is obliged, whenever he has to pay away 
a large sum, to send three or four waggons with sacks of groschen and 
pennies, but who can always pay his way, although complaints may be 
occasioned by this awkward method of doing so, and the troublesome 
dragging about and counting the money.... There is now an end to 
the wealth of the British poet.... His fate reminds us of the legend 
of the mountain elves who bestow money on poor people, which remains 
bright and productive so long as it is well applied, but which, as soon 
as it is devoted to unworthy purposes, turns into dust. Sack after sack 
open we of Walter Scott’s new arrival, and behold! instead of the bright, 
laughing groschen, we find nothing but dust! The Muses, the mountain 
elves of Parnassus, have punished him.” 





The whole review, which becomes more savage as it proceeds, 
is inspired by a passionate anger against Scott for daring to 
denigrate Napoleon, and to exculpate the action of the British 
Government in banishing him to St. Helena. Attention is indeed 
called to the colourless, pedestrian style in which the book is 
written, and we can readily imagine that Heine, like smaller 
critics, would draw attention to this the more pointedly for the 
very reasons that he disliked the whole trend of the work. In 
these days the most devoted of Sir Walter’s admirers would 
hesitate to claim the ‘Life of Napoleon’ as a happy effort. So 
enthusiastic a lover of Scott as Mr. Birrell, in comparing it with 
* Hazlitt’s ‘Napoleon,’ candidly says: “The tameness of Scott’s 
‘Life’ is unbearable;” and there are probably few qualified by 
any acquaintance with the work itself entitled to contradict him, 
But, as has been said, it was not because he thought it dull that 
Heine stamped upon it so viciously; it was because it was one 
protracted blasphemy of his god; therein consisted the offence of 
the book. Scott’s reputation, however, is not based on this 
biography, and even Heine’s wrath subsided and gave place in 
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time to a feeling of renewed admiration for the great romancist. 
Thus, at a later period, he recognised how faithfully Scott caught 
the spirit of the times of which he wrote. 

Just as Marlborough considered that the only history worth 
knowing was that to be gained from the plays of Shakespeare, 
Heine thought that in Scott rather than in the sober pages of 
Hume a real insight into the great figures and events of later 
Scottish and English history was to be obtained. Again, in the 
introduction he wrote for an edition de luwe of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
the same enthusiastic note is struck in reference to Scott. 
“In Cervantes,” he writes, “we find the blending of the ideal 
and the common, the one serving as light or shade to the other ; 
the knightly being as prominently portrayed as the peasant 
element.” He then continues :— 






“This noble, chivalrous, aristocratic element quite vanishes in the 
novels of England, the country where Cervantes was first imitated, and 
where he is still held up as the pattern romancist. Since Richardson’s 
ascendency, the English novelists have been cast in a prosaic mould; 
the stiff, artificial manners of the time are repugnant to any genuine 
picture of common life, so, across the Channel, we see those citizen 
romances, in which is depicted the dull, parochial life of the bourgeoisie. 
These melancholy productions inundated the English public till the 
advent of the great Scottish writer, who, in the domain of romance, 
effected 4 complete revolution, or, more properly speaking, a restoration. 
Just as Cervantes introduced the democratic element into fiction, where, 
till then, the knightly alone held sway, so Walter Scott brought back 
into romance the aristocratic element which had quite vanished from it. 
Thus, by an opposite process, Scott restored to the novel that fair 
symmetry and harmony which we admire so much in ‘Don Quixote.’ 
In this respect I believe that the merit of the second greatest of the 
English poets has never yet been truly recognised. His Tory inclina- 
tions, and his preference for the past were wholesome for literature 
and for those masterpieces of his which everywhere have found applause 
and imitators; they were, moreover, the happy means of dispersing into 
the darkest recesses of the lending library the spectral shapes of the 
former school of fiction. It is a mistake not to see in Scott the founder 
of the historical romance. The characteristic feature of the historical 
novel lies in the harmony of the two elements—the aristocratic and the 
democratic, which, during the supremacy of the latter, was destroyed, 
but restored by Walter Scott when he gave its due place to the aristo- 
cratic element.” 


Heine does not indeed place Cervantes and Scott on an equal 
plane; the former he regarded as undoubtedly the greater, but 
for Scott it is clear that his early enthusiasm was rekindled. His 
anger is gone, his temper is recovered, he sees things again in 
their proper light; and so we take leave of him, expressing for 
our greatest novelist a regard well-nigh as intense as even the 
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most devoted lover of the works of Scott can well expect. To 
him that loveth much we know that much will be forgiven; so 
to Heinrich Heine much may be pardoned when we recall his 
genuine appreciation of the good Sir Walter whose fame only 
increases and extends as the years go by. 


James S. HENDERSON. 





























Che Reformation of Private O'Grady. 


“Goop-ByE! (Good-bye! So many thanks for a most enjoyable 
evening!” chorussed the guests, and a stout much bejewelled 
matron added with just a trace of condescension in her tone— 
“ Most enjoyable, I’m sure—these little informal dances are often 
far preferable to large and crowded balls. My girls have had a 
delightful time, haven’t you, Ethel? And you too, Maud?” 

“Most delightful!” echoed the two girls in a breath. 

“So pleased to see you—so kind of you to come,” murmured the 
hostess. ‘I hope you are not tired!” 

The carriages rolled away one by one, and the last of the cloaked 
and hocced guests disappeared. The footmen began to extinguish 
some of the lights, the regimental bandsmen packed their instru- 
ments into mysterious green bags and retired to the back premises 
to be regaled with supper in the housekeeper’s room. 

“You look tired, Aileen,” remarked the hostess to her pretty 
niece. ‘I shall have to take you to see Sir William Donville 
when we get to London. In spite of all the fuss nowadays about 
athletics and physical education for girls, it seems to me they 
haven’t half the stamina they had in my young days. Why—I 
could waltz the whole night through and be none the worse, while 
a little bit of a Cinderella dance like this upsets you, and makes 
you look quite pale and miserable!” 

“T am a little tired, so I think I'll say good-night at once,” 
answered the girl, with an anxious glance at the clock, which 
however only indicated about twenty minutes after Cinderella’s 
“witching hour.” After a hasty kiss to her aunt, Aileen Stuart 
ran upstairs with a lightness which seemed to say that the fatigue 
she complained of was at any rate not “ foot-weariness,” as they 
say in the North. 

On reaching her room she at once dismissed her maid, hurriedly 
exchanged her dancing-slippers for a pair of walking-shoes, flung 
a long blue cloak over her ball-dress, wound a white shawl round 
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her head and neck and stole quietly downstairs. Having success- 
fully avoided the footmen, she let herself out by a side-door leading 
to the garden, taking care to possess herself of the key. 

It was a bright moonlight night, but her slim blue figure was 
soon lost to view as she flitted along the avenue under the shadow 
of the great elms. 

In another moment she was surrounded by a pair of strong arms 
and hugged close to a rough tweed jacket. 

“My darling! How good of you to come!” 

“Of course I came, didn’t you tell me to? And now let’s make 
the most of our time—we have so little left! Oh dear! Isn’t it 
horrid to think we shan’t see each other again for two years? I 
had such heaps of things to say to you, and now I can’t think of 
any of them!” 

“Just my case,” he answered, “but I can remember one thing 
that I have long had on my heart to say. Dearest—sometimes I 
get awfully worried when I think that perhaps I did wrong to tell 
you of my love, but it was too strong for me, and slipped out 
before I was aware. It might have been better if I had left you 
free until I came back from India in two years’ time,” 

“Captain Wetherby,” interrupted Aileen, solemnly, “if you are 
going to talk nonsense I shall run away. Do you think I shan’t 
be much happier, now that we understand one another, than if 
you had gone away and said nothing? Why—I should have been 
torturing myself as to whether you really cared, or whether I had 
been such a goose as to imagine you did, and all sorts of horrid 
suppositions and uncertainties, and I should have been miserable, 
Whereas now we can at least write to each other—I made Uncle 
Frank and Aunt Margaret consent to that—and we can look forward 
to our meeting this time two years.” 

“But, darling, you know the Colonel was quite right when he 
said that you are so young, and you might meet lots of other 
fellows who could give you a position such as I cannot——” 

“Maurice,” she said gravely, drawing back a little from his 
arms and looking him full in the face—“TI feel inclined to—to 
shake you—I do indeed! I don’t suppose I could, but I'd like to 
try! You know perfectly well that there never was, and never 
will be any ‘other fellow,’ and if you hadn’t asked me to be your 
wife, I should have just pined away into an ugly old maid, so don’t 
waste our precious time by talking such rubbish.” 

“Darling!” he cried, as he kissed her rapturously, “you are 
my own true-hearted little girl. And now look here—I should 
have liked to give you a diamond ring, but as your uncle insists 
that our engagement is to be kept private for the present, I 
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suppose you couldn’t have worn it,—but here is a quaint little 
amethyst necklace which I should like you to wear sometimes for 
my sake—it is very old-fashioned, and has been in the family for 
generations, and is supposed to bring good luck to the wearer. 
Let me put it on for you!” 

“Tt is quite lovely—what a curious design! Of course I'll 
wear it for your sake—I’d wear anything—ever so hideous—but 
this is beautiful. Why—I do believe I could convert it into a 
tiara, as people do their diamond necklaces—see, I’ll put it on my 
head.” She placed it on her rich dark hair, just beneath the folds 
of the white woolly wrap that swathed her head. 

“How do I look?” 

“Like a queen—but hark! there is the whistle of the train 
before it enters Kiston tunnel—I must run or I shan’t catchit. I 
sent my man on in the dog-cart with the luggage, so I must foot 
it, and quickly too, Good-bye! my own—my darling! I'll write 
from Southampton,” and with one long embrace he tore himself 
away and ran swiftly down the road. 

Aileen watched him out of sight, and a desolate feeling took 
possession of her. She realised for the first time that she was 
indeed alone, and that she would not see that dear face again for 
twenty-four long months. Her brave heart quailed. She had 
carefully controlled herself in case any outward show of grief 
should make the parting harder for him, but now he was gone her 
pent-up tears began to flow, and a passionate longing seized her 
to get one more glimpse of him. 

“T know what I'll do,” she said to herself. “I'll climb the wall 
into the churchyard. I’ve done it heaps of times when my skirts 
were short, and there’s no one to see me at this time of night, and 
I’m not afraid of ghosts, luckily !” 

In another moment she was over the wall and threading her 
way deftly among the tombstones, which stood out garishly in the 
moonlight. She reached the low boundary wall on the opposite 
side, and caught a glimpse of her lover as he sped along, his cap 
crammed on his head and his hands in his pockets. The train 
was already gasping in the station when he reached it. A couple 
of doors banged, the whistle shrieked, and the snorting monster 
with the gleaming eyes and fiery breath launched forward and 
disappeared into the shadow of the hills, leaving Aileen alone in 
the moonlight among the silent tombs. 

* * * * * 

Captain Murchison, who had succeeded Captain Maurice 
Wetherby in command of Company B of the Kildare Rifles, held 
strong views on the subject of discipline. The morning after 
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Mrs. Stuart’s dance he was sitting with the adjutant, when a 
non-commissioned officer came in to report that Private O’Grady 
had not returned to barracks until daylight, and absolutely 
refused to give any account of himself. 

“Bring him in,” said the adjutant shortly, and the sergeant 
saluted and withdrew. 

“OQ’Grady belongs to your company, Murchison,” remarked 
the adjutant. “He is always in disgrace through drink. I 
expect that is at the bottom of his trouble now. He probably 
took more than he could carry, and lay down under some hedge 
to sleep it off.” 

“Very likely—and he'll continue to do the same until you 
give him a good sharp lesson.” . 

‘Wetherby always used to intercede for him, because he was 
all right until he lost his poor young wife within a year of their 
marriage. Since that he has become a terribly hard drinker, 
and no amount of C. B. seems to make any difference.” 

“Because you don’t make it hot enough for him. Take 
my advice, Jackson—and as the fellow is in my company, I 
have a voice in the matter. Give him three days’ bread and 
water in the cells, and after that a fortnight’s C. B. and extra 
drill.” 

“Extra drill he doesn’t need. He's one of our smartest men 
when sober, and the degradation of it will make him furious, 
and I’m really afraid to drive the poor chap to desperation. 
You’ve no idea what reckless devils these Irishmen are. He'd 
put a bullet through himself, or me—as soon as look at me—if 
goaded too far.” 

Murchison shrugged his shoulders as he puffed his cigar. 

“Please yourself—I’ve given you my opinion.” 

“Well, I'll try severity this once, but I don’t believe it will do 
the slightest good——Come in!” and the sergeant appeared 
with a tall broad-shouldered young soldier with long clean 
limbs, and the black-browed blue eyes of his race. He glanced 
curiously at Murchison as he saluted, and drew himself up in the 
attitude of attention. 

“Where were you last night?” asked the adjutant sternly. 

The man hesitated. 

“ Av yer plaze, sorr, I was out walking.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Round and about, sorr.” 

“He won’t say nothink, sir,” interposed the sergeant, “’e was 
real dumb-saucy.” 

The man glanced fiercely at the non-com., but made no answer. 
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“T suppose I may take it that you were drinking at the Rose 
and Crown, and that you were unable to get home until you had 
had some hours’ sleep under a convenient haystack ?” 

The young fellow tossed his head angrily, but closed his lips 
firmly and made no reply. 

“TI have been lenient with you too often, O’Grady, and now 
I am going to try what severity will do. You will be conducted 
to the cells, where you will be twenty-four hours on punishment 
diet, and after that you will have a fortnight’s confinement to 
barracks and extra drill.” 

The man’s closed lips shut a little tighter, and a grim, stubborn 
look came over his face, as he and the sergeant saluted and 
disappeared. 

To the surprise of all his comrades, who were anticipating 
some rash or rebellious act from the hot-headed Irishman, 
O’Grady took his punishment with stolid indifference, though 
when it was over he had grown paler and thinner, and a dogged 
determined look in his face had replaced his former reckless 
devil-may-care expression. 

One evening, just before his punishment ended, a smart young 
cockney corporal ventured to advise him. 

“Look ’ere, O’Grady—see what trouble ye’re allwus a-gettin’ 
inter ’cos ye’re sich a blooming foal that yer carn’t keep orf the 
drink. If yer carn’t tyke yer ’arf pint without wanting more, 
and mykin’ a blamed hidjut of yerself, w’y don’t yer tyke the 
pledge and a’ done with it? If yer was a sensible man now, the 
first time yer goes out, yer’d just walk up to the Institoot and 
sign the pledge, that’s what yer’d do. It’ud be the mykin’ of 
yer—whereas if yer goes on as yer’ve been doin’ lytely, Lord 
ownly knows where yer’ll end. If you was to promise to give up 
tykin’ liquor——” 

As the corporal spoke O’Grady’s eyes slowly kindled, at first 
a dull red like a dying cinder, then brighter and brighter till 
they fairly blazed. 

“Howld yer tongue!” he growled. “It’s promised I have 
a’ready—d’ye think I’ll promise agin to the likes o’ you?” with 
an accent of ineffable scorn on the last word. 

The corporal shrugged his shoulders. 

“It wouldn’t be to me, yer big silly! I’ve got nothin’ to do 
with it. You'd just have to speak to the chaplain, and write 
yer name in a big book——” 

“ An’ fwhat good ’ud that do me at all, at all?” burst out the 
goaded man; “ will writin’ me name in a hunder’ big books make 
any diffor? Let me be,” 
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“Oh, well, I was hownly speakin’ for yer own good,” remarked 
the corporal, as he strode huffily away. 

Days and weeks stretched into months, and those who had 
been looking—sorrowfully and anxiously, or scornfully and 
hilariously, according to their bent of mind and feeelings— 
towards the big Irishman for another terrible bout of drunken- 
ness, were fain to admit that there were no symptoms of a 
relapse. O’Grady was orderly, punctual, clean, and smart, as he 
had been in the days before his bitter trouble. The non-coms. 
left off bullying him over trifles, even Captain Murchison could 
find no fault with him. The more sceptical among the officers 
and men shook their heads, and said he was saving all his energies 
for a future occasion, when he would surpass all his previous 
records, and some even offered bets that the new state of affairs 
would not last six months; but it did, and more. And when at 
last, after a long course of irreproachable conduct, Private 
O’Grady applied for a fortnight’s furlough to go and see his old 
mother, his enemies laughed and his friends trembled, but the 
adjutant determined to give him the benefit of the doubt, and 
his request was granted. 

* * * 

Bridget O’Grady had just laid aside her knitting, and was 
about to set her evening meal of potatoes and buttermilk, when 
the latch was lifted, a tall form in scarlet tunic appeared in the 
doorway, and in another moment she was sobbing in the arms of 
her soldier son. 

“Arrah now, the saints be praised!” she cried as soon as she 
could speak. “To think it’s yourself has come at last! Sure, 
the weary months I’ve waited, and never a bit of a letther have 
ye sint yer pore auld mother! But sit down, sit down, me boy 
the praties is just done,” and she piled a generous helping on his 
plate; and as to-night must be a gala night, she took a piece of 
bacon from the rafters, and soon several slices were hissing in 
the pan. With the true hospitality and instinctive delicacy of 
her race, she would not suffer him to talk until he had made 
a hearty meal, although she was burning with anxiety to know 
the news. 

At last, when the dishes were cleared away and she sat down 
again in her wooden arm-chair, her big soldier boy drew up his 
stool to her side, as he had often done as a little child, and with 
her small toil-hardened hand locked in his big one, he began 
his tale, 

“The saints and our Blessed Lady be praised, mother, I find 
you in good health, but it’s a different home-coming to what I 
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looked forward these three years, I thought I would have 
brought you my Mary—my darling little Mary—to be your 
daughter and your comfort in your old age. But—but the 
blessed saints, who watched over her, must have wanted her to be 
one of themselves and she had to go.” 

He spoke with a catch in his voice, and his mother stooped and 
kissed his forehead tenderly, as though he were still her little 
shock-headed gossoon. 

“It was nearly losing your son, you were, mother,” he said, 
after a minute's pause, “but God be praised, there’s no fear of 
that now! It was the dhrink, mother, I couldn’t keep aff of it 
—I was nearly mad. All day I seemed to hear Mary’s voice 
callin’ me—callin’—callin’—and then the devil would laugh in 
my ear, ‘No use, Mike, ye’ll never go to her—ye'll never see 
her again. It’s with the saints in glory she is, and that’s not for 
the like o’ you.’ And then I’d feel fit to kill myself and I had to 
dhrink to dhrown the devil’s voice.” 

The mother shook her head sympathetically. 

“It’ud be yer Uncle Terence you'd be followin’ afther. He 
killed himself with the dhrink, and him as fine a man as heart 
could wish. Half the girls on the counthry-side were afther him, 
but he wouldn’t look at wan av’em—just because an impident 
hussy had jilted him and then laughed in his face before all tho 
boy and girls on market day.” 

“Well, mother, I’ve sworn never to taste another dhrop o’ dhrink 
as long as I live, not even if I was to die for it.” 

“Our Lady be thanked!” said the mother fervently. 

“Deed then, mother, ye may well say that. I'll tell ye how 
twas. I had been dhrinkin’, dhrinkin’ hard for over a week. 
I managed somehow to get through me wurk—the comp’ny orf’cer 
was a rale gintleman, and didn’t make it too hard for me—but at 
last, one evening, I heard Mary’s voice callin’ me so loud and so 
often, that I went into the churchyard and lay down on her grave 
and whispered through the cool, sweet turf: ‘I’m here, Mary, 
mavourneen. What will I do for ye, asthore, pride o’ me heart?’ 
And I thought I heard her voice saying to me, ‘ Wait, only wait?’ 
so I just lay still and waited—how long I don’t know. It was 
80 quiet there in the grave-yard after the noisy canteen, and the 
turf was fresh and cool to me aching head, so I just lay there, 
still as if I was dead meself, when all of a sudden I heard a 
rustle in the grass. I looked up, and a beautiful lady was 
coming towards me. The moon was bright, and I cud see her as 
plain as plain—and when she came near, who do ye think she 

was, mother ? ” 
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She shook her head, and he resumed in a hushed tone of 
triumphant awe— 

“ Our Blessed Lady herself!” 

' © Ah now! God forgive ye, Michael,” began his mother, crossing 
herself in trepidation at her son’s profanity. 

“It’s true, mother—true as I’m sitting here telling ye. She 
had a beautiful long blue mantle and a white scarf and a crown 
of jools on her head just as she used to have in the statue in 
the old church here at Kilmayne. I know her in a minute, but 
I held me breath for fear—and then she spoke to me, and her 
voice was ,like silver bells. ‘Michael!’ says she, ‘ Michael 
O’Grady, is it yourself? An’ fwhat will ye be afther doin’ here 
at this time o’night. Is it weepin’ on yer pore wife’s grave ye 
are, says she. ‘She's happy—gone to glory—but if she cud see 
ye now, it’s weepin’ she’d be for you. Shame on ye, Michael! 
I’ve heerd bad reports of you,’ she says. ‘They tell me it’s 
always dhrunk ye are—'deed, you’re not sober now’ (but I was, 
mother, only I was frightened dumb). ‘D’ye think if ye’re wife 
cud see ye now it’s pleased she’d be? Ye used to be the smartest 
bhoy in the rig’ment,’ says she, ‘and yer wife was proud of ye— 
and now ye come here, half dhrunk or more, to shed maudlin’ 
tears upon her grave. Is that the way to plaze her, d’ye think?’ 
She said all that, mother. ‘Think of the tears she may be 
sheddin’ now for you,’ says she, ‘ for it’s never again ye'll see her 
ay ye go on as ye're goin’ now. She's gone to glory, and it’s not 
yourself that'll ever get there, ay ye don’t mend yer ways and 
give up the dhrink!’” 

“The saints forgive ye, Mike, ye were dhramin’, lad, dhramin’.” 

“Waita bit,” returned her son. ‘As she spoke her mantle 
blew open in front, and I cud see her gown underneath, all 
white an’ goold, an’ lace, an’ beautiful spangles, just as it is in 
the church, only more beautifuller still. ‘Get up, ye lazy 
omadhaun,’ says she, ‘get up and go back to your barricks, an’ 
whatever punishment ye get take it patiently, knowin’ that ye 
richly desarve it all! But before ye go, promise me wan thing 
here by yer wife’s grave.’ I was a trimblin’ all over like a lafe, but 
I got up and knelt before her, and crossed meself agin and agin.” 

“Sure, then, it’s glad I am ye did that same, Michael,” said 
his mother, solemnly, “ for ye mind it might have been the devil 
after all, as the praste tells us he takes all manner of shapes, 
and he might even have taken the form of the Holy Vargin— 
blessed be her name,” 

He shook his head and resumed: “‘ Michael,’ says she, ‘listen 
to me. It’s a vow ye’re going to make, a solemn vow, not a 
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foolish promise that ye can break the next minit, but a solemn 
vow here by your wife’s grave, an’ ye must think she’s listening 
to ye an’ sure it will make her heart rejoice. Say after me 
these words, “I solemnly promise, God being my helper, that I 
will not taste another dhrop of strong drink as long as I live, 
even as I hope to be forgiven and to meet my wife again.”’ I said 
the words afther her as well as I cud, for I was sobbin’ like a 
three-year child, an’ then I raised the hem of her mantle to my 
lips, and would ye believe it, mother, herself laid her hand on my 
head just as you might do, only her hand was cold, cold as ice 
an’ yet it burnt into my brain like fire. ‘Good-bye, Michael,’ 
she says, ‘ ye are a brave bhoy, and ye were a good soldier wanst, 
and ye'll be so again, but mind you keep your promise.’ She 
turned to go and I was like a dazed man, an’ I says, ‘Sure 
to-morrow I’ll think it’s dramin’ I’ve been.’ ‘Ye mustn’t think 
that,’ she says, quick as lightning. ‘ Here, take this as a sign 
this is no dhrame, but a solemn reality.’ An’ she tuk a beautiful 
white flower from the front of her dress and threw it to me—an’ 
here it is.” 

And Mike pulled a folded paper from the breast of his tunic, 
and displayed the shrivelled remains of what had once been a 
rare white orchid. 

“Saints presarve us!” ejaculated Bridget in an awestruck 
tone, at this tangible proof of Mike’s story. 

“Ah, but that isn’t all! Look here!” and Mike dived deeper 
into his tunic, and from beneath his shirt he pulled a tape upon 
which was slung a pendant of curious workmanship. Bridget 
gave a shriek of mingled surprise, admiration and awe. 

“Where did ye get that from?” she cried. 

“Ts it stalin’ it I’d be, d’ye think, mother? It was herself gave 
it me, I found it after she had gone deep down in the heart of the 
flower—and I tuk it out and placed it here near to my own heart, 
and there it shall always be.” 

“Let me look at it,” said his mother, and with a little seream 
of delight she exclaimed, ‘‘it’s a charm, Mike—a charm against 
the drink—don’t ye see it’s an amethyst stone? Them as wears 
them stones will never give way to liquor. When I was servant 
at the Great House, there was a quare old Eyetalian lady who 
used to teach the young ladies to sing, and she knew all about 
fortune-telling and charms and the like, and I remember well she 
said the amethyst is a certain cure for the dhrink.” 

“Ts it now? ‘Then of course that’s why herself gave it me— 
ye may be sure I'll never part with it,” 

* * * 
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In one of her first letters to India Aileen Stuart wrote :— 


“You say the letter I wrote to you to Southampton was much too 
short, and that I am to tell everything that has happened since you left. 
You are a troublesome boy, but I suppose I must obey, so I had better 
begin from the beginning and tell you what took place directly after we 
said good-bye. I felt horridly lonely and miserable when you disappeared 
round the turn of the road, and I felt I must just get a glimpse of you, or, 
failing that, of the train you were in—so what do you think I did? Like 
a naughty great tom-boy, I climbed the churchyard wall, and ran across 
to the other side, and I just got a glimpse of you as you dashed into the 
station, and I stayed and watched the train out of sight. Then I tarned 
to come back. I’m not afraid of ghosts, but a graveyard is rather an 
eerie place between twelve and one o’clock in the morning, and I don’t 
mind saying I was horribly startled at seeing a long dark object extended 
on one of the newer graves in the west corner. I never noticed anything 
till I was quite close, and then who and what do you think it was? Why, 
that man in your company whom you used to pity so, and take an interest 
in—poor Michael O’Grady! He was lying on his wife’s grave, and as he 
tried to get up, I saw he was in a half-drunken condition. 

“T don’t know what I felt at first, I was so furious at being startled—so 
shocked at the horrible incongruity of the man’s state and his evident 
grief, and yet so sorry for the poor wretch, that I relieved my feelings by 
giving him a right-up-and-down-and-all-round good scolding. I wish you 
could have heard—but perhaps it’s as well you didn’t, for it might have 
frightened you and made you think I was a descendant of Xantippe. 

“ Well! the poor creature seemed perfectly abashed and overawed at 
seeing me. I don’t think his poor, muddled brain in the least took in 
who or what I was; I think he took me for a vision or a spirit. So what 
do you think I did? Perhaps it was a mean thing to do, but I think it 
was justified by my good motive—I made him give me a solemn promise 
never to touch a drop of liquor again, and as far as I can make out he has 
kept his word, for I hear nothing but good accounts of him on all sides, 
though I have not seen him, and if I did I should not allude to the scene 
in the churchyard—it is too solemn a compact to be discussed. 

“ However, there was one very unfortunate feature in that evening’s 
work—unfortunate for me, I mean—and that is, J am very sorry to have 
to confess to you, that I managed somehow to lose one of the pendants 
belonging to the sweet little necklace you gave me. I suppose I dropped 
it somewhere in the churchyard or in the grounds. I have looked for it 
everywhere over and over again, without success, so I am afraid the 
jackdaws have got it. I must have another made directly we go to 
London ; I feel so sorry about it, as I remember you said it was an heir- 
loom, and brought good luck to the wearer. Well, I am such a lucky girl 
in so many ways that I ought to be able to spare a little to the finder of 
the pendant, seeing that I have all the rest of the necklace—not to 
mention a great big greedy boy, who says he wants me every moment, 
And I often wonder-——” 


But the rest of Aileen’s letter does not concern us. 
* _ * * * 


“Nothing like discipline!” remarked Captain Murchison to a 
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civilian friend. “When I joined this regiment, I assure you 
things were shockingly lax—my predecessor was much too easy- 
going. Why, to take one instance—there’s Private O’Grady— 
one of our smartest men and a crack shot, we think of sending 
him up to Bisley next year—well, would you believe it? When 
I came he was a most shocking character—always drunk! I just 
gave him one sharp lesson, and he has never transgressed since. 
If he continues well we shall make him a corporal soon. You 
take my word for it—there’s nothing like discipline.” 


Nice, StTrpHENson. 

















How to Listen to an Orchestral Concert. 
HINTS FOR THE UNMUSICAL. 


7. 
THE INSTRUMENTS. 


Kreusiet, the great American critic, has said “of all arts, 
music is practised most and thought about least.” When one 
attends an orchestral performance in Queen’s Hall or any other 
large concert room, one wonders how many people in that vast 
audience are thinking about what they hear. How many are 
listening with their minds, how many hearing with their ears 
only. The trained musicians can form only a small proportion 
of such an audience, but there is assuredly an ever-increasing 
number of cultured listeners—people who, without any special 
musical training, have obtained a smattering of the technique 
of the orchestra, sufficient to enable them to know something of 
the inner working of this biggest and most wonderful of musical 
instruments. 

It is with a view to increasing this group of listeners that 
these few hints are written. A musician reading them, would 
find it difficult to remember when he didn’t know it all before. 

The first step is to be able to recognise the various instruments 
which constitute the ordinary modern orchestra, first by sight 
and then by sound. Send to any firm of musical instrument- 
makers for an illustrated catalogue, and therein will be found 
pictures of each. Then when you go to a concert, choose a 
position where you can see the band well. Get there early and 
watch the players assemble on the platform. Try to recognise 
each instrument, and note the position of the player’s seat. 
There are three great groups in the orchestra : 

(1) String, divided into first violin, second violin, viola, 
violoncello and double bass. 

(2) Wind, divided into wood and brass, which are again sub- 
divided. 
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(3) Percussion, drums, cymbals, etc. 

The general arrangement of an orchestra, is strings in front, 
then wind, with percussion at the back. The detailed arrange- 
ment is regulated by the size of the band, the wishes of the 
conductor, and the shape of the platform. 

An absolutely invariable rule is that the first violins shall be 
seated along the front of the platform to the left of the con- 
ductor, the leader of the orchestra being on the outside at tho 
first desk. Sometimes the wood-wind occupies the centre of 
the platform, sometimes the violas, or the ’cellos. The latest 
innovation at Queen’s Hall places the violas along the front of 
the platform to the conductor’s right, the position that for many 
years has been given universally to the second violins. It 
remains to be seon if this unusual arrangement will be generally 
followed by other orchestras. Each group of strings has a 
“principal” player who is responsible in some degree for his 
department. When the principal’s desk is on the edge of the 
platform he takes the outside seat; when it is in the middle of 
the band he takes the right-hand seat. The rule being (except 
sometimes for the double-basses) that two players shall share the 
same desk and music. 

Most people know the difference between a violin, a ’cello and 
a double-bass, but many are unable to distinguish a violin from 
a viola. The viola is the larger instrument, and is a fifth lower 
in pitch, but it is played in the same manner as the violin, and 
has likewise four strings, so it is really excusable for the non- 
musician to be unable to make the distinction from any distance. 
A little keen watching will soon show where the violins end and 
the violas begin. It will be noticed that in the stringed depart- 
ment, there are more small instruments than big ones. This is, 
of course, to obtain an equal balance of tone. 

The wood-wind (¢.e. wind instraments which are made of wood) 
must be considered next. The ordinary instruments in this 
department are flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, and it is 
usual to have two of each. 

The flute is the smallest of the group, and consequently the 
highest in pitch. The player holds it horizontally and blows 
across a hole at the side. The oboe and the clarinet are some- 
what alike. The latter is the larger and longer instrument, 
and has fewer keys. Clarinetists always have two instruments, 
this extravagance being due to the fact that one clarinet can 
only play in certain keys; so by having two instruments (of 
varying kinds) the player can, by using sometimes one and 
sometimes the other, perform all the parts allotted to him. The 
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bassoon is an ungainly looking object. The tube, being six feet 
long, is of necessity doubled up to allow of its manipulation by 
the player. Even then it is very long and heavy, and is 
supported by a strap worn across the shoulder. 

In addition to these four instruments of the wood-wind family, 
there are four others which are used occasionally. They are 
(1) The piccolo, a small flute which plays an octave higher than 
the usual flute. (2) The cor anglais (English horn), a large oboe 
which has a bent mouth-piece to bring the keys within reach of 
the player’s fingers. (3) The bass clarinet, considerably larger 
than the ordinary clarinet, and having an inverted bell, That 
is, the end of the instrument opposite the mouth-piece is turned 
up towards the player’s face, and so forms a kind of pot-hook. 
(4) The double-bassoon, twice as big as the ordinary bassoon and 
an octave lower in pitch. 

Then we come to the brass, that is wind-instruments made 
of some metal, generally brass. The usual representatives of 
this department are four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, 
and a bass tuba. Of all the instruments the French horn is the 
most beautiful and the most useful—the petted spoilt child of all 
composers. The horn is a small and very long brass tube coiled 
round and round so as to bring one end to the player’s lips, and 
the other to his right hand, which is inserted in the “bell.” 
The trumpet is also a long tube twisted up, but it takes a long 
shape and the player holds it on a level with his face. The 
trombone consists of two telescopic tubes, which are pushed in 
and out to produce the different notes. They are of various 
sizes, called respectively alto, tenor and bass. The deepest brass 
instrument is the tuba. This is a great lump of tubes all wound 
up together into an ungainly square thing, which is embraced 
by the player as if it were a big baby. 

Is it necessary to describe the drums? ‘There is a popular 
fallacy to the effect that a drum always sounds the same, and has 
only to be banged. The kettle-drum consists of a piece of skin 
stretched over a copper shell. The bigger the instrument the 
deeper the sound, but the pitch of each drum can be altered 
within the compass of five notes by regulating the tightness of 
the stretched skin. This is done by the small handles all round 
the edge of the frame. Kettle-drums are by no means easy to 
play. Great flexibility of wrist is required and perfect equality 
in both hands and arms. The tuning of such a deep-pitched 
instrument can only be accurately accomplished by an experienced 
player, and in modern scores the drums have often to be re-tuned 
while the music is going on, which is an additional difficulty. 
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Other percussion instruments occasionally used are, (1) The 
bass drum, bigger than the kettle-drum and having its skin struck 
almost perpendicularly. (2) The cymbals, two plates of copper 
which are clashed together. (3) The triangle, a bar of steel bent 
into a triangle and struck with a steel beater. There are other 
instruments sometimes introduced for special effects such as gongs, 
bells, ete., but it is unnecessary to describe them. The harp and 
the organ are also sometimes included in the modern orchestra. 
Having learnt to know the instruments by sight it is necessary 
to learn the sound of each. Everybody can recognise the sound 
of a violin in these enlightened days. The tone of the viola is 
less familiar. It is muffled and weird, and lacks (owing to the 
slackness and thickness of its strings) the keen piercing quality 
of the violin. The ’cello is almost as well-known as the violin, 
and the double-bass can easily be distinguished. Many instru- 
ments have quite different tones in their lower and higher 
registers. The flute is mellow and sweet in its lowest octave and 
becomes more and more shrill as it gets higher. The piccolo is 
always shrill and piercing. The oboe has no variety of tone, and 
a careful writer uses it sparingly.. Its tone is particularly 
piercing, but without any of the disagreeable shrillness of the 
higher instruments. The cor anglais sounds like an oboe—only 
more so. The clarinet has a large compass with three distinct 
varieties of tone, and is perhaps the most difficult for the inex- 
perienced listener to recognise. The bass clarinet is a gruesome 
uncanny beast, with unrivalled powers for describing a morbid 
situation. The bassoon is very comical when heard low down in 
its compass. It also possesses various registers and consequent 
variety of tone. The double-bassoon sounds what it is—a bass 
tuba made of wood by mistake. It is fast falling into disuse, and 
its work is usually given to the deepest brass instruments. The 
French horn can at the will of the player be made to sound 
blatant and “ brassy,” or mellow and luscious. Quick passages 
for the horn are extremely difficult and most ineffective, and the 
instrament is usually given slow singing melodies in the middle 
of itscompass. Trumpets can easily be distinguished at all times 
The trombone in the hands of a good player is almost as delight- 
ful to hear as the horn, and its tone can be varied in the same 
way. A very beautiful effect is that of trombones playing softly. 
The tuba rarely has much to say, and is never required to sing a 
tune. It is often used with the three trombones to make four- 
part harmony. The harp and the various percussion instruments 
can be identified with ease. We can now turn to the music of 
the orchestra. 
VOL. CXXIX. x 
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II. 


ORCHESTRAL SCORES. 


Most people are bewildered at the first sight of a full orchestral 
score. It gives the part of each instrument of the orchestra, and 
makes a formidable array of staves, but the eye soon becomes 
trained to read scores with ease. Orchestral scores have been for 
many years so very costly that their possession was a luxury 
beyond the means of most people. Now, however, there is a 
delightful edition of miniature scores issued by Mr. Donajowski 
(Castle Street, Berners Street, W.) at prices within the reach of 
all. Their size is only 74 by 54 inches, but the type, though 
small, is quite clear, and they are exact reproductions of the large 
scores used by the orchestral conductor. Every earnest concert- 
goer should obtain one of these scores and study it beforehand, 
follow the music at the performance, and re-study it afterwards. 
Unless one plays continually in a large orchestra there is no 
better way than this of educating oneself as a listener. 

We will imagine that we have at hand the score of Beethoven’s 
oyerture to “ Egmont,” and will examine it in detail. The price 
of this tiny score in the Donajowski edition is one shilling. It 
consists of forty-seven pages, and on each page there is only one 
line of music, the thirteen or fourteen staves being braced 
together. The usual way of arranging a full score is to have the 
wood wind at the top, then the brass, then percussion, and the 
strings at the bottom. Each group of instruments is placed in 
order of pitch, the highest at the top. In the “Egmont” score 
we find that all the wind instruments have two notes on one line 
in the first bar. This is to save space, The “ first flute” takes 
the higher note, the “‘ second flute” the lower, and so on through- 
out the band and throughout the piece. The tails of the notes 
belonging to the “first” are turned up, the “second’s” notes 
have tails turned down. On the first page the name and descrip- 
tion of each instrument is given. First come the flutes, with a 
direction that the second flute must play piccolo later on. The 
aboes have the next line. Then come the clarinets, and here we 
gee something unexpected. The key-signature is that of foar 
flats, the clarinet part has only two. Looking down the score, we 
find that the horns, trumpets, and drums have none at all. All 
these instruments are what is called “transposing.” Either on 
account of their construction or as a matter of expediency they 
some to play one note while in reality they play something else. 
Clarinets are of two kinds and, as we mentioned before, it is 
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necessary for a player to possess both. They are called the 
“B flat ” and the “A” respectively, and the name of the instrument 
to be used is stated at the commencement, In this score the 
“B flat” is used, “B” being the German name of the English 
“B flat.” This instrument is the smaller of the two, and is 
generally used in flat keys. Its part is always written in the 
key 8 major second higher than the original. The “A” clarinet 
(which is not used in the ‘“ Egmont” overture) generally plays 
in the sharp keys, and has its part written in the key a minor 
third higher than the original. Sometimes the player has to 
change instruments during the course of a piece. 

To return to our score. We find the fourth line called 
“fagotti,” which is only another name for “ bassoons.” Then we 
come to two lines bracketed together. These are the four horn 
parts (corno=horn). Horn and trumpet parts are always 
written in the key of C and have therefore no sharps nor flats. 
Both instruments possess a number of pieces of additional tubing 
of various lengths called “ crooks” and the use of these determines 
the key in which the instrument plays. The direction is placed 
at the beginning as in the case of the clarinet. In our score we 
find that the first and second horns are directed to play “in F,” 
so the players put on their “ F crooks.” The third and fourth 
horns have to use their E flat crooks. As every key contains 
some difficult notes for the horn the composer, by putting his 
four instruments into two keys, manages to obtain all the notes 
he wants. The horn in F sounds a perfect fifth lower than its 
written part ; the horn in E flat a major sixth lower; so we find 
that all four horns are sounding F though they appear to be 
sounding C and D respectively. 

“'Trombe in F” means “ trumpets with the F crook on.” The 
trumpet sounds higher than its written part; the trumpet in F 
sounds a perfect fourth higher; so we find that the two trumpets 
are also sounding F, The next line is given to the drums with 
the instruction that they shall be tuned one to F and the other 
toC. The five lowest lines of the score are the string parts and 
the only points to notice are (1) that the viola uses the alto 
clef and (2) that the double bass sounds an octave lower than 
its written part, and therefore sometimes appears to sound above 
the violoncello (see page 9) when in reality it sounds lower. The 
result of our study of the first bar of the “ Egmont” Overture is 
the discovery that every instrument in the orchestra is playing I’. 

Beethoven has not included the trombones in this overture, 
but as the parts for trombones and tuba are written as they sound 
they present no difficulty. Their position in a score is between 
x 2 
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the trumpets and drums. Parts for other percussion instruments 
are placed below the drum part, and a harp part is put immediately 
above the strings. 

We will now look through the score. On the first page, after 
the great unison F has died away the strings open the ball. In 
bar 5 the first oboe comes in, followed by the first clarinet and 
the first bassoon. The second bassoon joins in at the last beat 
on the page. Page 2, the unison F is again heard. Page 3, 
the drums enter at the third bar. Notice, too, how the cello and 
bass have the minims on the first and second beats of each bar 
while the wind has them on the second and third beats. Page 4, the 
horns and lower strings answer each other in reiterated chords 
and there is a little ‘cello solo. Page 5, strings only. The first 
tutti (everybody playing) is on page 9. On pp. 11 and 12, the 
alternate phrases for strings and wind should be noticed. On 
page 15, the wood wind toss little phrases about to each other 
to an accompaniment of violins and viola, Another tutti is to be 
found on page 24. ‘The first roll for the drums comes on page 29. 
Wind and strings answer each other again on pp. 32 and 33. The 
one bar for the violins only immediately before the pause is 
one of the points in the overture. On page 34 the lower wood 
wind have some soft sustained notes which lead up to the allegro. 

The second flute meanwhile puts his instrument away and gets 
out his piccolo; henceforth he has a line to himself in the score. 
Observe the gorgeous crescendo from the beginning of the allegro 
to the ff on page 36. The piccolo enters at the seventh bar, and 
it must be remembered that this instrument sounds an octave 
higher than its written part. There isa great deal of noise on 
the next few pages and the violin parts lie very high. The last 
page is interesting. The strings have spread chords only, while 
the bassoons and brass perform a sort of fanfare; but all is put 
into the shade by the wild and fearful shrieks of the piccolo at 
the very top of its compass. 

In conclusion we can only advise any readers who are sufficiently 
interested to wish to pursue this most fascinating study of the 
modern orchestra, to do so by the practical method of writing 
orchestral scores themselves. By this one does not mean 
composing. Take any piece of piano music and write it out for 
the orchestra. Any of the numberless text-books on instrumenta- 
tion will give the necessary technical knowledge with regard to 
the exact compass of each instrument, and so forth. Beyond this 
no text-book can help, for orchestration is an unteachable subject. 
In the musical colleges it is invariably postponed till the conclu- 
sion of long courses of harmony, counterpoint, fugue, form, and so 
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on. This arrangement may be correct and all that is admirable 
for the professional music student, but at present we are thinking 
of the amateur who desires to become an intelligent listener. 
An extensive knowledge of harmony is not required in the 
scoring of music already composed, though of course such know- 
ledge is an aid to all music study. 

The present writer has now a little class of girls who are 
studying orchestration by correspondence. With little or no 
knowledge of harmony and only a shilling handbook to help 
them, they embarked on Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words,” 
beginning to score for strings only and then gradually adding the 
wind instruments, till they were able to write for the full 
orchestra, Their scores are sent in once a month for criticism, 
and then go the round of the members so that each can see all 
the scores. They say that the knowledge thus gained has made 
a very great difference to their enjoyment in listening to an 
orchestra. And after all, the best musician in the world is the 
intelligent listener. Truly, “of all arts music is practised most 
and thought about least.” 

Fiorence G. FIpuer. 














Adam's Aunt. 


As he marched along the green-edged English highway with the 
buoyant tread of a healthy man over whose head twenty-five 
years had barely passed, Adam Charles Sinclair Payne felt as he 
imagined Antaeus must have felt at each footstep upon mother 
earth, a stimulating and vivifying sensation thrilling through his 
veins and mounting to his head. The first draught of English 
air is apt to be thus intoxicating to a Colonial. 

The newness and greenness of everything struck him as oddly 
in contrast with what he knew of the oldness and hoariness of 
Great Britain, for it was late spring, verging on summer, and 
the country looked its prettiest after a May shower. When, upon 
stepping out of the train at the small station of Tryfield, he had 
been told that the Manor House of Friars Wooton was nine miles 
away by road and seven across the fields, he had contemplated 
hiring a cart at the village inn to convey him, but as the clear air 
filled his lungs, and the sweetness of the rustic spot filled his 
heart, he changed his mind and decided to walk. Leaving his 
luggage, therefore, in the station-master’s charge till sent for, he 
tramped off in the direction indicated, at a good steady pace. 

He had so much to think of by the way that the first few miles 
seemed short. What an adventure it was, this coming home to 
take possession of his property and turn English squire! How 
unaccustomed were his new duties! For not only had he before 
him the prospect of becoming a responsible British landowner and 
county gentleman, but another strange and difficult responsibility, 
over which he had exercised his brains continually for the past 
two months. Plainly and briefly stated the situation was this : 

He had to take care of an aunt. 

An aunt he had never seen, an aunt eleven years old! Was 
anything ever more absurd? He could not think of it, even yet, 
without laughing. Here was he, a marriageable man, indeed, now 
to be an important person in his county, nephew to a “little kid” 
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as he irreverently termed his father’s step-sister ; and what on 
earth was he to do with a “kid?” Ifit had been a boy he would 
have had some idea; but a girl! It was a nuisance, and spoilt 
the pleasure of his home-coming. 

What did old widowers want to marry again for? he reflected 
irritably. Surely when his grandfather knew that the succession 
was fairly safe, that his son, out in Melbourne, had two sons, one 
thirteen years old, he might have had more sense and seemliness 
than to marry again, and start another family! That the second 
wife had died before the second family had been increased 
beyond one girl was something to be thankful for, certainly ; but 
the one girl, Adam felt, was one too many. What on earth was 
he going to do with her? 

These meditations, interspersed with many speculations as to 
the nature of the “kid” herself, made the time pass quickly 
until the heat of noontide began to bead our young man’s brow 
with moisture and cause his muscles to flag. It was a very hot 
day, and the short cut he tried across the fields led the longest 
way round, as short cuts invariably do to those who are not well- 
acquainted with them. He wandered ineffectually in a circle for 
about an hour, cursing liberally, and at last, in desperation, took 
to the high road again, warm, weary, dusty, thirsty and cross. 
A mile further on he succumbed to his hotness, weariness and 
crossness. In the thick cool grass of the hedgerow he sat him 
down, and then stretched himself out at full length. In ten 
minutes he was sound asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was still high in the heavens, but he 
felt cooler and much refreshed. Turning over lazily he opened 
his eyes very wide and gave a little gasp. For there, sitting 
beside him in the grass, cross-legged, motionless, and watching 
him intently, was a creature that, in his half dream, seemed elfish 
and unhuman, a creation of his own fancy that would vanish in a 
second. But before the strange vision could fade, it spoke. 

“Thank goodness, you're waking up!” it said. “I’ve been 
sitting here howrs and howrs waiting for you.” 

“ Have you really?” murmured Adam, raising himself on his 
elbow and rubbing his eyes. ‘ How exceedingly kind of you! 
May I ask to what I am indebted for this honour ?” 

“You may,” said the elfish creature, solemnly, ‘Tho fact is 
there’s a screw or something come out of my bicycle, and I 
thought you looked the sort of person who might know something 
about bicycles. Of course I could see at a glance that you were 
not a common tramp,” she concluded graciously. 

“You flatter me,” said Adam, sitting up with an amused smile. 
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Having a personal interest in “girl kids,” he conceived he had 
better begin to study this specimen. For it was a little girl who 
squatted beside him in the grass, a thin, pale-faced child, with 
large bright eyes, a red mischievous mouth, and a tangled mass of 
auburn hair falling to what might be called her waist. 

“Not at all,” she observed, politely: “I flatter myself, and 
show what a lot I think of my own opinion, for I knew at 
once,” with great emphasis, “you weren’t a tramp. Have you 
walked far?” ‘ 

“From Tryfield Station.” 

“ Why, that’s a long way—to walk, I mean. It’s no distance 
on a bicycle. Do you think you can mend mine?” 

“If it isn’t very badly hurt,” said Adam, getting up stiffly, as 
he was rather cramped. 

The little girl rose too and stood beside him. She appeared to 
be about fourteen years of age, but her manner was much older. 

“It was badly hurt enough to throw me off,” she told him, “so 
I suppose the injuries are rather severe. Mine are, I can tell 
you! Look here.” 

She bared her thin arm and showed him a big grazed bruise on 
the elbow. ‘‘There’s another on my knee and another on my 
hip-bone,” she continued, “but I can’t show you those. I haven’t 
seen the hip one myself, but I believe it’s the worst of the lot.” 

“Poor little thing!” he said tenderly; “I’m sure they must 
hurt very much. You are a brave girl.” 

“Oh, I’ve done all the crying,” she replied, with a whimsical 
grimace. “I did that while you were asleep, thank goodness ! 
The steam had to be let off, you know, so I howled well, and then 
felt better. I suppose you wouldn’t have howled.” 

“Oh, yes, I should,” declared Adam, “like anything.” 

She looked doubtfully at him. Then a smile of great sweetness 
spread over her features. 

“You say that to please me, and it is very nice of you,” she 
said. ‘ Men—gentlemen, I mean, of course—are always nice to 
ladies ; that is why they are so attractive. But I am not used to 
them ”—her smile changed abruptly to a scornful twist of the 
red mouth, “‘I am only used to—governesses.” 

The concentrated dislike and bitterness of the last word made 
Adam want to laugh, but he controlled his muscles, and said 
gravely: “I have had no experience in that line, myself, but I 
should say they must be rather trying at times.” 

“ They are beasts!” ejaculated his companion ferociously. 

“ But surely not all?” he asked. 

“Every single, blessed, dam, one,” she said, with conviction. 
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“Do you really think you ought to say ‘dam?’” he asked 
pensively. 

“It depends upon the subject,” she replied with conviction. 
“There’s no other word in the English language strong enough 
for this one.” 

He observed that it wasn’t so very strong, and not at all 
pretty; upon which she put her head on one side and regarded 
him attentively for a few moments. 

“] knew it would shock you,” she declared, finally, “and that’s 
why I said it. I wanted to shock you. I like shocking people.” 

“T think you might reserve such shocks for governesses,” he 
said. “ But now show me the bicycle.” 

He maintained his appearance of righteous horror so thoroughly 
that the “ girl kid” was evidently troubled. 

“T won’t say it again if you don’t like it,” she murmured, with 
such a sweet pleading glance up at him that he stooped and 
kissed her. 

She drew back sharply with the frown and blush of insulted 
maidenhood. 

“T beg your pardon!” he ejaculated. 

“Tt is granted,” she said regally, and the poise of her head was 
superb. ‘ This way, if you please.” She led him to the injured 
bicycle with the step of a reigning queen. 

He was able to twist up a screw and make the machine fairly 
whole, but could not render it safe for her to ride. It might be 
propelled, but one treadle was useless. 

“Are you far from home?” he asked. 

“ About four or five miles.” 

“Then I think, if you don’t mind, it will be best for you to 
mount and let me push you,” he said. 

“Can’t I ride?” 

“No; it is not safe; it will barely carry you.” 

“Then I can push it myself, thanks,” she held out her hand. 
“Tam very much obliged to you, but I need not trouble you any 
more. Good afternoon.” 

Adam felt somewhat disconcerted at this abrupt dismissal. 

“T see what it is,” he said, looking at her steadfastly. ‘“ You 
are offended because I kissed you. But I should like to explain 
that in my country it is the fashion to do so, and I had no idea 
you would object.” 

“Where is your country?” she asked, curiously. 

“T come from Australia.” 

“Do you really? How odd!” Her large eyes were alight 
with interest. 
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“Why odd?” he demanded. 
“ Because I am expecting someone from Australia next week— 
my nephew,” she replied, with a proud lift of the head. 

Her tone and gesture were irresistible. After an unavailing 
struggle to command himself, Adam threw back his head and 
laughed aloud. So this was his aunt, the “girl kid,” this elfish 
creature who looked at least three years more than her age, and 
spoke like a woman of thirty! She appeared at first displeased, 
and then a smile broke over her face. 

“Tt does sound rather funny, I must say, but it’s quite true. 
How old should you think my nephew is?” 

“ About—five ?” he hazarded. 

“Twenty-five!” She laughed outright now at his feigned 
astonishment. “And the best of it is—he’s coming home to 
manage me—and his estate,” she added, as an afterthought. 

“T should think,” observed Adam, thoughtfully, “ you would 
be rather hard to manage.” 

“That's the joke of it,” she said: ‘Of course I don’t intend 
to be managed. I shall just manage him. No governess,” she 
cried exultantly, “has ever been able to manage me yet; so is it 
likely that a man can do it?” 

Adam admitted that nothing could be more improbable, not to 
say impossible. 

“You're not laughing at me; are you?” she asked, with a 
suspicious glance at his brown face. They were going along the 
road now, one on each side of the bicycle. 

“How could you think so?” he asked reproachfully. She 
smiled on him again. 

“T think you're very nice,” she said shyly. 

He raised his hat to acknowledge the compliment. 

“ Are all Australians as nice?” she inquired. 

“Far nicer,” he answered. 

“Oh, I can’t believe that,” she said politely. “I suppose you 
don’t happen to know my nepnew, Adam Payne? I hope he’s 
like you.” 

Again Adam raised his hat. She seemed to like the gesture, 
as she said naively : 

“You'll hardly believe it, but I’ve never had a man take off his 
hat to me before.” 

“No!” he exclaimed incredulously. 

“Tt’s a fact. But you haven’t told me whether you've ever 
met Adam Payne.” 

“Tt’s not likely,” he replied; ‘ Australia’s a big place, you 
know ”—he felt it impossible to give the lie direct to this frank 
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child—“and people are scattered about. But I am sure your 
nephew will be very fond and proud of his little aunt, when he 
sees her.” 

This time his companion tried to lift her hat; in imitation of 
his action, as far as the elastic would let her. They both 
laughed gaily. 

“Let's hope he'll be a check on the new governess!” she 
exclaimed. 

“You haven’t told me about the new governess,” said Adam. 

“There’s nothing to tell. She has been engaged by my 
father’s executors and she’s coming to-day. That’s why I’m here 
—to be out of the way. I don’t mean to get home till they've 
hunted high and low for me. Ugh! The bare idea of going 
home to a new governess makes me feel sick.” 

“But this one may be nice. There’s no rule without an 
exception, you know,” he suggested. 

“No governess can be nice,” she said emphatically. ‘ You 
don’t know them as Ido. Shall I tell you exactly what she will 
say when she sees me? This will be it:—‘ Howdo you do, my 
dear? I trust we shall be excellent friends.’ And then she will 
give me a peck on the cheek, and I shall want to kick and bite 
her.” 

The imitation she gave of the supposed governess’s voice and 
manner was killing. Adam laughed heartily. 

“TI wonder you didn’t bite me,” he said. 

“Oh, I didn’t mind your kissing me so much as that,” she 
responded. “In fact, to be quite truthful, I didn’t mind at all, I 
rather liked it. But you see, it doesn’t do to let any strange 
person who comes along think he may kiss you; does it?” 

Adam agreed that it was hardly politic. 

“That is where,” she went on, “my nephew will be useful. 
hin any man ever insults me, he will immediately punch his 

ead.” 

Adam intimated that he had not known that was part of a 
nephew's duties, and asked what else he had to do. 

“ He has,” she replied promptly, “ to bring me up, educate me 
properly, and find me a suitable husband.” 

Adam almost gasped. “Is that all?” he said. 

“You see, he is my guardian,” she went on, “and therefore he 
is expected to look after my interests. But although he will 
have to find me a desirable husband, I shall marry only as my 
heart dictates.” 

The grandiloquence of these words showed their source. 
Adam smelt the novelette. 
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“Then all the poor man’s trouble will be wasted!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Not at all. He will find and I shall choose,” she replied 
calmly. 

The conversation thereupon flowed into the channel of matri- 
mony, upon which subject Adam’s aunt had very definite views, 
and she aired them with decision. The parti upon whom she meant 
to bestow her hand, he learnt, had his image already graven in 
her mind, a beautiful combination of all the masculine graces, 
wealth, rank and genius. She seemed to have no doubt whatever 
as to his ultimate appearance. Thus chattering, they reached a 
fine old park, which, she informed him, encircled the manor of 
Friar’s Wooton, her home. Long before this he had persuaded 
her to mount her bicycle and allow him to propel it. As he took 
her through the long avenue he was half dazed by the rush of 
strong feeling which the sight of this beautiful possession brought 
upon him, Like one in a dream he listened to the child’s 
amusing talk, scarcely hearing what she said, yet acutely 
conscious of her presence and the strangeness of it. His heart 
was very much open to emotion of any kind. All weariness had 
vanished. He felt he was indeed coming home, as if the home 
were warmed and cheered by this quaint little feminine creature 
so near his circling arm, who had taken him right into the circle 
of her sympathies and antipathies without reserve. Already 
he loved the child, and felt a curious dread of the governess into 
whose power he was to consign her. 

At the door of the big grey house, almost covered with Gloire 
de Dijon and Gold of Ophir roses, two women were standing. 
One, a stoutish person in black, ran down the steps and seized 
upon Adam’s aunt with alacrity. 

“Oh, Miss Pamela, where have you been? you naughty child! 
Miss Dennes has been here hours.” 

“The young lady had an accident,’ intervened Adam, “ and 
hurt both herself and her machine.” 

The housekeeper measured him with her eyes and exclaimed : 
“Dear! dear!” 

“T’m all right, Stokey,” said Pamela, as Adam helped her to 
alight, “thanks to this gentleman. I should never have got home 
without his aid. He will stay to dinner,” she continued authori- 
tatively, “so I hope you will get up a bottle of the best port.” 

“Really, my dear!” exclaimed the good lady indignantly, “and 
you haven’t spoken to the new governess yet.” 

The dark-eyed graceful girl who still stood at the top of the 
steps came down smiling. 
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“Pamela is quite right, I think. The first thing is to thank 
this gentleman for helping her,” she said. “I hope you are not 
much hurt, dear?” She looked into the child’s eyes earnestly 
but made no attempt to kiss her, a fact which Adam noted with 
some satisfaction. 

“T have three huge bruises,” was the triumphant response. 

“ And she has been very brave about them,” said Adam. 

“May I inquire your name, sir?” asked Mrs. Stokes. 

“Certainly, ma'am. My name is Payne,” he replied, taking a 
card-case from his waistcoat pocket, “and here is my voucher.” 

“Good lord!” she exclaimed, startled out of decorum. “ Why, 
Miss Pam, if it isn’t your own uncle—I mean guardian, him- 
self!” Her embarrassment was comical, and she obviously 
could not bring her lips to pronounce the contemptible word 
“ nephew.” 

Pamela turned her straight, luminous gaze full into Adam’s 
eyes and asked incredulously, “Is it true?” 

“ Quite true, auntie dear,” he affirmed. 

“Oh, how lovely!” She jumped off her feet and flung both 
arms round his neck. “Thank goodness, you won't have to 
go away now,” she cried exultantly, as he put her down again. 
“ You'll stay with us for good. Miss Dennes, allow me to intro- 
duce my nephew, Mr. Adam Payne.” 


II. 


By the terms of his grandfather’s will, Adam was left a consider- 
able part of the old gentleman’s private fortune, on condition that 
he fulfilled the duties of guardian to his small aunt. His home, 
the Manor House, was to be her home till she married ; he was to 
watch over her carefully and give her a good education. If he 
failed in these duties, or declined the responsibility, all the money 
went to Pamela herself and he inherited only the estate and a 
very moderate income with it. No doubt old Mr. Payne had 
thought he was doing a shrewd thing in thus making his little 
daughter’s future a matter of self-interest to his heir; but to 
Adam this condition was so exasperating that he came very near 
rejecting it impulsively and handing Pamela over, with her 
fortune, to the executors. He had indeed almost made up his 
mind to do this before his return, but the circumstances in which 
he found himself made him reconsider the question. They were 
not ordinary circumstances. From the first morning, when he 
came down to breakfast and was met by two beaming faces, he 
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felt that the situation was entirely original and promised some 
interest. After sifting pros and cons he decided to waive the 
irksome aspects of his position and enjoy the novel sensation of 
being a family man. The idea amused him immensely. 

There could be no doubt that Pamela was a handful. Spoilt 
from her birth and possessed of a will like iron, much tact and firm- 
ness were required in dealing with her, and Adam knew himself 
a perfect slave in her hands. Not so Miss Dennes. The girl 
showed herself mistress of the situation at once, exhibiting rare 
qualities of discretion and strength that commanded not only the 
respect of her pupil, but, in a very short time, a passionate 
devotion. Adam could see that, while appearing to yield, she 
never gave an inch, and was winning, hand over hand, in the battle 
of wills. He teased Pamela one day about her hatred of gover- 
nesses, “Miss Dennes is an awful tyrant, isn’t she?” he 
observed in a careless manner, and his little aunt fired up at once 
with fierce indignation. 

“She's a dear, darling, lovely thing, and I defy you to say a 
word against her!” 

At which he chuckled inwardly and began to wonder what 
strange charm the governess wielded. 

One of Pamela’s worst habits was the constant ‘poring over 
certain delectable pink and yellow covered penny books, which 
she always referred toas “‘juicies.” These she devoured wholesale, 
and it was a great concession on her part when she allowed them 
to be taken from her at meals. 

“ Don’t you think,’ Adam ventured to remark one day, “ that 
those paper books are rather silly ?” 

“ Have you read any ?” she demanded. 

“Well, a few,” he answered, slightly embarrassed. 

“ Perhaps those you read happened to be silly,” she said serenely ; 
“they are not allso. I find some of them very stimulant to the 
imagination.” 

This was a facer. ‘But they’re all alike,” he protested, “the 
same old plot over and over again.” 

“Tell me what it is,” she commanded, sharply. 

“Why, there’s always a poor and lovely orphan with whom 
everyone falls in love, and a haughty heiress who tries to rain 
her, for instance.” 

Pamela mused a few seconds. 

“Tt’s not always that,” she said, “because the one I’m reading 
now isn’t about a poor girl at all. She’s a rich ward and her 
guardian falls in love with her, but he thinks she loves someone 
else, so he won't tell her though she’s really dying for him—and 
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go it goes on, pages and pages of it, most exciting! You're my 
guardian, ain’t you?” 

“T—guppose so,” said Adam, somewhat taken aback, “but I’m 
your nephew, too, remember. The girl in the story doesn’t 
happen to be the man’s aunt, by any chance, does she?” 

“No,” responded Pamela, pensively. ‘‘You should read it,” 
she went on brightening suddenly, “I’m sure it would interest 
you. Really the guardian in it is rather like you—in some 
things.” 

Adam weakly promised to read the story. But the next time 
he came across Miss Dennes alone, he asked her despairingly, 
“(Can nothing be done to keep the child from reading novelettes? ” 

“ All in good time,” said the governess, smiling, “‘ you want to 
rush your Education Bill through too quickly. I’m luring her on 
to a course of Walter Scott, George Eliot and Charlotte Bronte. 
When once she has read ‘ Woodstock,’ ‘The Mill on the Floss’ 
and ‘Jane Eyre,’ you'll see a change.” 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed in pious horror, “ you're not 
going to turn her loose in there, are you?”’ 

“Why not? I read most of them when I was her age.” 

“But——” 

“T know all about that. She’s too clever by half, but she'll 
miss all she doesn’t need to understand. Anyhow, there won’t be 
much time for reading soon, when I have organised things as I 
wish, She is getting interested in botany and geology already, 
and these subjects will take her out of doors.” 

Adam looked at her admiring!y. The natural and inevitable 
thing was beginning to happen and this earnest-eyed, quick- 
witted girl was filling his thoughts a good deal. He was, how- 
ever, blissfully unconscious of the fact as yet and, doubtless, 
affairs would have ambled on thus for months, if not years, had it 
not been for Miss Pamela’s interference. Jt was she who threw a 
pebble into the placid stream of existence and disturbed the 
waters. 

“Adam,” she said, one morning at breakfast, after a long and 
dreamy silence, “I’m going to write a book; in fact I've 
begun it.” 

“How very interesting!” he replied. “Is Miss Dennes 
helping you!” 

“No indeed!” exclaimed his aunt, disdainfully; “she hasn’t 
even heard of it till now. I don’t want any help, It’s all in my 
head, and I can’t write it fast enough.” 


“The inspiration of genius,” he said urbanely. What is it all 
about ?” 
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“Tt’s about a ward,” she cried, delightedly, “and a guardian 
who falls in love with her. Only it’s not a common story, like 
the others, because it’s founded on fact. The ward is a poor 
governess who is rich really, but doesn’t know it till her guardian 
comes home from Australia and tells her that her father has died 
there and left her an enormous fortune,” the emphasis on 
“ enormous” coming upon a long, unpunctuated sentence, left her 
breathless for a moment, but she went on quickly: “ He loves her 
very much, but won’t tell her ’cos he thinks she'll think he’s after 
her fortune, and she loves him too, but of course would sooner die 
than show her affection.” Another pause for breath: “ And so 
they go on while the servants talk a lot and look at each other 
behind their backs. It’s very exciting, I can tell you.” 

“Tt must be,” said Adam. 

“They live in the same house, then?” observed Miss Dennes. 

“Oh, yes; ’cos she is governess to his niece—not aunt, of 
course, that wouldn’t sound right in a book. And the niece 
is a spoilt, silly, ill-tempered child, who tries her patience 
dreadfully.” 

“Then she isn’t anything like you,” said Adam, rashly. Miss 
Dennes was beginning to blush a little. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Pamela with self-flattering decision ; 
“she is merely imagination. The ward-governess is something 
like me though ; half me and half Miss Dennes, in fact.” 

The cat was out of the bag and Adam saw the pretty pale face 
opposite him turn a lively red. He felt his own colour rising, as 
he asked casually : 

“ Did the servants talk about them much ?” 

“An awful lot,” declared Pamela. “They said to the little girl 
—‘You'll soon ’ave a aunt, Miss Perilla’—that’s her name, I got 
it out of Herrick’s poems; and the governess is named Melidora, 
Don’t you think it’s pretty?” 

Adam replied that it was charming, and inquired how the story 
was toend. Pamela looked at him with her head on one side and 
a twinkle in her eyes. 

“T don’t quite know yet,” she said; “you mustn’t be in too 
great a hurry, my dear nephew, for matches aren't made in a 
minute. I’ve got a lot of scenes to get in yet before the guardian 
—his name is Kaymond de la Pole—wiil suy to Melidora, ‘ Be my 
beautiful bride, and then we can defy the scorpion tongues of 
slander !’” 

At this climax Adsm's gravity collap'ed. He pushed back his 
chair and went out of the room convulsed with laughter. Pamela 
frowned, 
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“T don’t think it’s very nice of Adam to make me tell him my 
story and then laugh at it,” she said severely. “I’m sure it isn’t 
at all funny ; is it?” 

“T’m afraid it’s rather improbable, Pam,” Miss Dennes answered, 
kindly. Her face was very pink. Pamela’s was downcast. 

“Are love stories always silly and improbable?” she asked 
presently. ‘ People do fall in love in real life; don’t they ?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“T think,” said Pamela, meditatively, “that there could be 
nothing more thrilling in the world than to watch a real love 
affair going on. It would be better than any book.” 

Her luminous eyes rested on Miss Dennes as she spoke with a 
look of such piercing scrutiny that the governess thought it was 
time to change the subject. 

But the mischief was done, Never again could she and Adam 
meet without embarrassment and furtive glances round them in 
search of prying domestics. If they were alone in a room when a 
servant entered, the unfortunate couple became strained in con- 
versation and uneasy of demeanour. They strove to avoid each 
other, but this was no easy matter, since Pamela, their proper 
chaperon, seized every opportunity of leaving them together ; so 
that they had eventually to take refuge in a stiffly cold and cere- 
monious manner, very painful to their frank and friendly natures, 

At last the climax arrived. 

Among the neighbours who called on Mr. Adam Payne were 
tome people named Carey-Smith, whose eldest daughter, a very 
handsome and ambitious young woman, evinced from the first a 
decided admiration for the Australian, which she was not careful 
to conceal. Invitations to lunch or dine, to play bridge or tennis, 
were sent constantly to Adam who, being not wholly proof 
against her charms, generally accepted them. Upon observation 
of this, the kitchen authorities of the Manor House began to waver 
in their reports, and news came to Pamela’s ears that a more 
suitable match than the governess was in course of preparation 
for her nephew. 

Now Pamela had conceived a violent and unreasoning hatred 
of Miss Carey-Smith ever since that young lady kad once said in 
her hearing; “Isn’t it time that child was sent to bed?” and 
with the prospect of Adam’s subjugation by the siren loomed also 
the loathly prospect of boarding-school, the one great dread of 
Pamela’s life. To avert such a dire catastrophe, therefore, she 
resolved upon a desperate course of action which struck her 
as extremely brilliant in conception and not too difficult of 
execution. She had but to watch for an opportunity, and one 
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day it arrived. On that occasion she swallowed her feelings 
sufficiently to enter into confidential conversation with Miss 
Carey-Smith herself, whom she met alone in the park, and to 
whom she imparted the interesting information that her nephew, 
Adam, was engaged to Miss Dennes. She salved her conscience 
with the inward assurance that, although this was not exactly 
true then, it certainly would be soon; and her glee was impish. 

Next day Adam happened to call at the Carey-Smiths and was 
met with a chorus of sneering congratulations that positively 
dumbfounded him. He could not contradict them without 
inculpating the small sinner at home, so he held his tongue and 
received felicitations with all the grace he could muster. Then 
he came back to the Manor House seething with suppressed fury. 
Pamela was sitting in the round cosy window-seat of the 
breakfast-room curled up over a book as usual. 

“ What have you been saying about me to Miss Carey-Smith ?” 
he demanded in a muffled voice that drove the blood from her 
heart. She knew at once he was horribly angry, but her courage 
did not fail. 

“TI told her you were going to marry Miss Dennes,” she said 
boldly, uncurling herself and standing up before him with her 
hands folded behind her and her breath coming fast. 

The mysterious power wielded over him by this elfish creature 
from the first moment he had seen her, had its inevitable effect 
now. His rage was quelled and began to dissolve under those 
brave, though frightened eyes. Nevertheless he determined to 
punish her. 

“Tt is a pity you told that falsehood,” he said, with assumed 
coldness, “ because it was bad for your immortal soul and it has 
put me in an awkward position. I shall be obliged now to send 
Miss Dennes away and marry Miss Carey-Smith.” 

“ You never could !”—she blazed, and then broke into a deep 
sob, shrinking up in the window-seat and hiding her tears behind 
her two little thin hands. He had not seen her cry before, and 
the sight gave him a strange pain. All his anger melted right 
away as he took her in his arms. 

“It was very naughty, aunty dear,” he said. 

“T know,” she sobbed. 

“Why did you do it?” 

“’Cos I hate Miss Carey-Smith and I love Miss Dennes.” 

“Why do you love her?” he asked softly. 

“‘ Be—cause ’—she spoke the word deliberately that she might 
have time to think; then continued, in a triumphant flash of 
genius, “ because she loves you.” 
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“Oh, Pam! now you're telling stories again,” he chided, 
reproachfully. ‘Miss Dennes has been horrid to me lately; she 
will hardly stay in a room when I am there.” 

“That's a way ”—Pamela sniffed and mopped her wet eyes— 
“a way we all have when we're in love. We're so afraid 
of showing our—our—aff—affection,” and she wept again a 
little; this time more from excited emotion than sorrew. Adam 
wanted to laugh, but resisted, and stroked the coppery hair 
instead. 

“Do you want me to marry her?” he inquired at last. 

“Not if you don’t love her,” declared Pam with spirit, and 
a lively reminiscence of penny romance. 

“How am I to know whether I do or not?” he asked 
whimsically. 

“You can think what the house would be without her,” 
suggested the small Machiavelli insidiously. 

Adam tried to follow this advice and failed. His imagination 
refused to picture the old house without the graceful dark-eyed 
girl he had seen standing in the doorway when he first came 
to it. 

“ Will it make you quite happy if I go and ask her now?” he 
said, after a pause. 

“ Quite,” was the emphatic answer. 

‘But if she declines the honour of my hand and says she must 
go away ?” 

“You must go after her and ask her again.” 

At this moment the object of their discourse entered the room, 
fresh and blithe as usual, but not looking very well. She had 
worn a wistful expression lately, and shadows lay under her dark 
eyes. Pamala jumped up from Adam’s knee and ran to her, 
drawing her forward. 

“Come here, you dear thing,” she cried in a tender, patronising 
way, very quaint and sweet, “I want to ask you a great, great 
GREAT favour on Adam’s behalf. That is—he wants to ask it, only 
he doesn’t like to. This is it, Will you be his—I mean—vyill 
you be my niece ?” 

“Don’t be a goose, Pam,” said Winifred Dennes, turning first 
very pale and then a bright scarlet. 

“She is not such a goose as I am, Miss Dennes,” put in Adam, 
“for I am actually daring to hope, without the least show of 
reason, that you—you will make us both happy.” 

The governess turned aside and her lips began to tremble, 
The other two watched her, closely and eagerly. 

“Kiss her, Adam,” whispered Pamela, half crying. And with 
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these inspired words, she fled from the room as if goblins were 
after her. 

Adam did as he was commanded and the result was eminently 
satisfactory. Adam’s aunt had the supreme felicity of watching a 
real love affair” and the crowning glory of being bridesmaid a 
few months later, a duty she performed with great dignity and 
intense delight. 

The book was never finished. There seemed no necessity 
or it. 


Mary L. PENDERED. 























Station Life in New South Wales. 


Osserve, in the first place, that it is “station.” There are no 
ranches in Australia, neither are there sheep-farms, nor cattle- 
farms, nor haciendas, nor any of the picturesque names which 
some novelists apply with impartial inaccuracy to all stock-raising 
countries alike, to Texas or the Argentine, New Mexico or New 
South Wales. In Australia there are simply ‘stations ”—sheep 
stations or cattle stations, but principally sheep. 

Stations connote “squatters.” In most parts of the world the 
squatter is an out-at-elbows scallywag. In Australia he is a 
territorial magnate. He owns, or part owns part leases, anything 
between six thousand and a million and a half acres, whereon he 
“rans” or keeps, from five thousand to one hundred and fifty 
thousand sheep; and he employs station-hands, and boundary- 
riders, not cow-boys or cattle-punchers. 

Anything under a thousand acres or so is a “selection.” A 
selection naturally belongs to a selector—“ free-selector ” is the 
official term. Selectors may be classed either as selectors pure 
and simple (though perhaps these adjectives scarcely express the 
average man), or as cockatoo selectors, commonly called “ boss 
cockies.” The distinction is unimportant, personal rather than 
official, and perplexing to the uninitiated. Let us confine ourselves 
to stations and squatters. They at least are comprehensible. 

New South Wales is the principal sheep State of Australia. 
State, not colony. There are no more colonies since the Common- 
wealth was established, there are States; and don’t you forget it, 
says Australia generally. There are other industries in the State 
besides wool-growing—coal mines, gold, silver, and copper mines, 
opal and diamond mines, farming, fruit farming, dairy farming, 
and manufactures, but the main dependence of the country is on 
its sheep. Sheep first, sheep last, sheep all the time. “Jum- 
bucks” is the term of endearment by which they are known up- 
country. It isa quaint name and its origin is “ wrapt in mystery ” ; 
perhaps, like Topsy, it growed. 

New South Wales has three main divisions; Eastern, Central, 
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and Western, of which the last comprises nearly one-half the 
entire country. There are also counties; but, except on maps, 
they do not count. In the Eastern Division are comparatively 
few stations, settlement is too thick and the land mostly too 
valuable for much of it to be given up to sheep or cattle. The 
Central Division contains perhaps the best sheep country in the 
State, consisting, as it does largely, of the western slopes and out- 
lying spurs and flanks of the Blue Mountains and their various 
continuations, with fertile valleys and plains, good soil, and a 
fairly abundant and consistent rainfall; it gradually shades off 
into the illimitable plains of the West, with less and less rainfall 
and more and more sand, till you get fairly “out back,” away 
beyond the Darling, right out towards Central Australia, where 
it takes ten or twelve acres to support one hungry sheep, where 
camels take the place of horses, and where the “ Darling showers,” 
dust-storms of unequalled malignity and penetrative power, riot 
unchecked. Asa slight instance of the topsy-turveydom of things 
in Australia it is worth noting that you go “out back” or “ out- 
side” to reach the interior, while the “inside country” is that 
on the sea-coast; you “ come inside” to Sydney or Melbourne. 

Let us visit a sheep station in the Central Division. Swinton, 
adjoining the little bush township of Lothian—this part of the 
country was originally colonised by Scotchmen, and they have 
left their mark—is perhaps as good a specimen as one could wish 
fur. Not too big to be comfortably handled, twelve miles by 
eight or thereabouts, compact and handy, fairly good climate 
rarely exceeding a hundred (F.) in the shade even in summer, 
tolerably safe and abundant rainfall, say thirty inches per annum, 
save in exceptional seasons as at present, varied soil carrying good 
grass in the flats and sufficiently stony on the ranges to prevent 
the stock suffering from foot-rot, not too far from a railway (they 
do not think much of sixty miles in the bush)—Swinton carries 
about thirty thousand sheep in ordinary seasons, and is as 
desirable a property as exists in New South Wales. 

The house is a long rambling one-storey building with an 
eminently home-like air, and is buried in acacia and gum-trees. 
A broad verandah runs the full length of the front, stone paved for 
coolness, deep-eaved for shade. It makes the living-rooms a trifle 
dark, but we are not in cloudy Europe, and coolness is our chief 
desire. It looks out on a garden which is alternately the joy and 
the despair of its mistress; the joy, when water is abundant and 
everything blossoms as the rose, the despair in the too often 
recurring “dry spells,” when water is far too precious a gift to be 
wasted on mere flowers. 
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Beyond the garden fence lie the “ home paddocks,” laid down in 
grass, clover and lucerne for the benefit of the champion stud rams, 
prids of their owner’s heart and winners of many a gold medal at 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s shows, for the milch cows aud for 
the riding and driving horses. The home paddocks melt insensibly 
into the flats bordering the creek which winds through the run, 
its banks thickly fringed with she-oaks and wattle, whence a 
windmill pumps up the household water; there is a glimpse of 
the tin roofs of Lothian a mile or so away, and the view is closed 
in by gently swelling hills studded with gums. To right and left 
of the flats rise ranges of steep rocky little hills thickly strewn 
with boulders and with a fair sprinkling of gum-trees, but with 
very little undergrowth to tear the fleeces of the sheep. The 
stables and the cottage of the head station-hand and his family are 
a few yards off to the right; and some little distance to the rear 
lies the slaughter-yard, with its gallows for skinning and cutting 
up the carcasses, always haunted by a cloud of foul carrion-crows. 
The men’s huts, a distinctive feature of every homestead, are a 
little further on. The horizon is bounded by the distant blue 
summits of the Liverpool Range. For miles to front and rear of 
the house stretches the run, divided by post-and-rail or barbed 
wire fences into vast paddocks, each a fair-sized English farm in 
itself; and here the sheep wander at will, unnumbered save at the 
yearly shearing—even the owner can scarcely tell to within a few 
hundreds how many he possesses. 

The interior of the house is delightful, large rooms furnished 
with every possible device for comfort, walls lined with books, 
pictures by well-known artists, grand pianos, and racing cups, do 
not seem to tally with the ideas usually entertained as to “sheep 
ranching in the colonies”—and your astonishment deepens when 
you remember that the greater part of the furniture was brought 
up there before the railway existed at all, and had to be dragged 
one hundred and fifty miles from Sydney by bullock-teams, and 
that even all the pretty modern luxuries and knick-knacks have 
been brought over bush-roads, sixty miles from rail-head, in the 
same cumbrous manner, Certainly, all stations are not equal to 
Swinton in their interior appointments, but there are very many 
places even in the back-blocks just as comfortably, not to say 
luxuriously, furnished as an English country-house. 

As for the actual life on a station it does not very materially 
differ, mutatis mutandis, from life in a quiet county at home. 
There is less society, less sport, less parish and visiting work, 
perhaps less leisure, and certainly less gossip; but there is just 
as much comfort, just as much refinement, and usually a far 
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keener and wider interest in what is going on in the world 
outside; the bush is certainly less provincial than the county. 
It may be taken for granted (though the readers of sundry 
so-called Australian novels will scarcely believe it) that the 
Australian squatter does not get himself up in a red shirt and 
a Buffalo Bill hat to ride over to his nearest neighbour and there 
sit with his feet on the piano drinking whisky and alternating 
bush choruses with sentimental songs about the dear old mother- 
land; neither do his womenfolk mount bare-backed horses and 
gallop about cracking stockwhips. Incredible as it may sound, 
they have no taste for such amusements, even had they the time. 

A squatter’s life is a very busy one. He is almost certainly 
a justice of the peace, a member of the land board and of half- 
a-dozen local committees, and in the intervals of attending to 
his own estate has to adjudicate at petty sessions, help to 
determine boundaries, fix and pay the bonuses for the destruction 
of dingoes, kangaroos, wallabies, and other vermin; and so on, 
and so on. The busy times on a station are when the young 
lambs are brought in for ear-marking and tail-cropping, and 
especially, and above all, the shearing season. 

Shearing is the important business of the year, the point round 
which the whole station life revolves. All the sheep on the run 
are mustered up to the shearing shed, which usually stands as 
near the centre of the run as may be, to avoid having to drive 
any of the animals too far; the shearers’ hut is thrown open to 
receive its motley crowd of occupants; and till the great event 
is over the squatter’s life is one of hurry and worry. A “shearing 
board,” as the gang of shearers is called, is about as mixed a crew 
as you could find anywhere—and as independent. Strong in the 
consciousness of the Shearers’ Union at their back, they fear not 
“boss,” neither regard “superintendent”; they know that for 
the time being they are indispensable and often act accordingly, 
going on strike at the slightest provocation or at none at all. A 
certain number of them, and by far the best workmen, are decent 
steady fellows, sons of “ boss cockies” who are “ making a bit” 
before taking up land for themselves; but the greater number 
are a queer lot—station hands whose drunken habits prevent 
their getting regular employment, runaway farmers’ boys, broken- 
down grooms, riff-raff of all sorts—anything and everything. 
No questions are asked in the shearers’ hut provided a man can 
shear; if he cannot he becomes a “ roustabout,” or general slave 
of the shearers, and a sweet berth he has of it! 

Eight hours is the day’s work, from eighteen shillings to a 
pound per hundred shorn is the wage; all start fair at eight 
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o'clock, and the devil take the hindmost! An hour’s “smoke-oh” 
at midday, dinner (chops and tea), furious work again till five, 
knock off, wash, tea (more chops and tea), cards, and bed—such 
is about the programme. In the old days of hand shears a 
hundred sheep per day was a very good score; but with the 
Wolseley machine (invented by a brother of Lord Wolseley) a 
hundred and fifty is not uncommon; and a first-class shearer has 
been known to do his two hundred. The fastest shearer in the 
shed earns the proud title of “the ringer,” presumably because 
he can “run rings round” the others. Nothing is expected of 
the shearers but to shear, everything else is done for them. The 
regular station hands muster the sheep up to the shed; the 
roustabouts drag tiem one by one, protesting strongly, to each 
shearer’s pen, they also carry away the shorn fleece to the sorter 
and the hydraulic press, and dash forward to apply tar to any 
chance snick in the skin; they are at everybody’s beck and call, and 
are cursed and kicked from pillar to post from morning till night. 
A shearing shed in full blast is a sight to see—once. The 
long, dim, roughly-floored shed, with its high-pitched galvanised- 
iron roof is a veritable pandemonium. The engine clanks noisily 
at one end, turning fifty shearing machines at once. The double 
row of pens, each facing outwards to a central gangway, is vocal 
with the complaints of the victims and the obdjurgations of the 
workers. Roustabouts charge up and down, yelling in sheer 
lightness of heart; the chaff, the cries, the oaths, the shouts, 
“Tar here, quick!” as a too hasty hand clips the skin and the 
blood spurts out; ‘ Wool away, wool away!” as a perfectly shorn 
fleece drops to the ground; ‘Sheep, oh!” to hurry on the roust- 
about who is dragging up the next one, all combine with the 
bleating of the frightened animals to form a perfect babel. 
Outside, the sun glares down on the yards whence every 
vestige of grass has long since been trampled; the terrified sheep 
rush every way at once, driven back and forth by shouting men 
and barking dogs; a thick foul dust rises in clouds from the 
sun-baked ground and settles in unclean layers on your hair and 
face; and through it all, clogging your nostrils, gripping you by 
the throat and sickening your inmost soul, is the stench—the 
disgusting stench—of sheep in bulk. Ugh! Up and down the 
rows of pens walks the superintendent, note-book in hand, 
checking each man’s score and refusing to pass, ze. pay for, 
carelessly clipped sheep, a frequent source of dispute; the 
“sorter” classifies the fleeces as they are flung down before 
him, and enters the result in another book; they are then passed 
on to the hydraulic press, which squeezes them to their smallest 
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compass and packs them into huge canvas-covered bales marked 
with the station brand and ready for export. The squatter 
himself takes no very direct part in this scone of activity ; he 
keeps his weather eye unobtrusively on everything, and prays for 
a peaceful shearing. 

As soon as the station “cuts out” the men scatter to the four 
winds. The steady hands load their pack-horses, saddle up, and 
start for the next station on their list; a really good man will bo 
engaged for months beforehand and will travel the country from 
run to run, following the season till he has a very respectable 
sum to his credit; the hand to mouth man makes his way to the 
nearest hotel—every grog shanty is a “hotel” in the bush—and 
“knocks down his cheque” in the old orthodox fashion. 

The station is left to comparative quiet for another year. But 
there is always plenty to be done on a large estate and the 
master’s eye is aa necessary in Australia as elsewhere. He may 
occasionally take a half-holiday after wild duck or snipe up the 
creek, but sport for sport’s sake is not much indulged in, and you 
are more likely to find him spending an off afternoon in a hammock 
with the latest review, or in his office posting up books and 
checking his rations’ account. On big stations a book and store- 
keeper is usually kept, who is also often tutor to the boys of the 
house; that most varied accomplishments may sometimes be 
expected from this gentlewan the following advertisment, culled 
some years back from a Sydney paper, will sufficiently show :— 


“Wanted, Tutor and Book-keeper for station on Western Line. Must 
be able to teach English, French, piano, violin, and dancing, and to take 
charge of a Stud Bull.” 


Whether this Crichton was obtained I know not. 

The ladies of a station have no more idle a time of it than the 
master. Servants are no easier to obtain in the bush than else- 
where. If the mistress of the house is lucky she may get the 
wife of a station haud to bake, wash, and scrub, and a danghter or 
two as cook and housemaid. But girls up country usually marry 
young and the women-kind of even the humblest selector are too 
proud to go out to service. There remains only Hobson’s choice 
in the shape of a Sydney registry office, and quaint tales are told 
of the vagaries of over-paid and self-assertive damsels imported 
at vast expense from that city. The natural consequence is that 
the mistress of a station can, and will if necessary, turn her hand 
to most things. With her daughter’s help she will cook, sweep, 
wash, iron, sew, and keep the whole house running on greased 
wheels. They all probably know more than a little about 
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doctoring and can treat a snake-bite, a wound, or a minor malady 
with the utmost success; a most valuable accomplishment when 
the nearest doctor is thirty miles away. But you would never 
guess it to look at them. In manner, appearance and conversation 
they might have stepped out of a London drawing room, save 
that their talk is fresh and their interest in the topics of the day 
is genuine and deep. 

And their kindness! Australian hospitality is proverbial, and 
nowhere are its traditions more heartily kept up than on the 
stations. Even the sundowner, the tramp who invariably turns 
up when the day’s work is over, and invariably leaves again next 
morning before it begins, is always sure of his bunk in the 
“stranger's hut” and his ration of tea, flour, and meat, supple- 
mented perhaps by a plug of tobacco if he chance to catch the 
boss at a soft moment. What then is their hospitality to the 
stranger with introductions? They will board you and lodge 
you for an indefinite time, they will mount you and supply you 
with guns and ammunition, they will lay aside pressing work to 
take you pic-nicking or kangaroo hunting, they will tramp the 
paddocks with you half the night if you want to shoot possums and 
native bears, though it bores them to extinction, they will furbish 
up the neglected tennis-court for you and are capable of laying out 
a nine-hole golf links in the home paddocks if they think you 
would like it; they will order up your favourite periodical from 
Sydney, drive you ten miles to visit their next-door neighbour 
and twenty to a chance dance; and the whole time they will 
delicately give you to understand (and almost succeed in con- 
vincing you) that it is you who are conferring the favour in 
staying. The next-door neighbour will assuredly invite you 
cordially to come on to him “for as long as you can possibly 
manage”; and the process might be repeated indefinitely. I 
verily believe that, given one good introduction, pleasant manners, 
and no “side,” you could travel from end to end of New South 
Wales, from country-house to country-house, with no need to 
take thought for anything save your coaching and railway connec- 
tions; and even these need not trouble you much, since your host, 
if your next stopping place is within reasonable distance, will order 
out his buggy and drive you over himself. It is superb, colossal. 

Even so superficial a sketch as this would be incomplete 
without some reference to the drought from which a great part of 
the State is now suffering; perhaps a short extract from a private 
letter recently received may be allowed :— 


“The drought has not yet broken up in N.S.W. at all. We have less 
than twenty millions of sheep in the State now, and we had over forty 
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millions at the beginning of 1902. We are hoping for the monsounal 
rains. This is the eighth year of the drought, and the worst year ever 
experienced in this country. What will happen if we don’t get the 
monsoons, I don’t know.” 


That is all, and it is difficult to explain half what it means. 
It means, in the first place, a direct loss of ten million pounds 
among one and a half million people, without counting depression 
in industries and other side issues. It means untold misery to 
millions of dumb animals. It means, among other things, paddocks 
rented in the good country at twenty pounds a week and more 
for months together, to save the remnant of the beasts alive ; the 
starving animals driven and trucked for hundreds of miles, and 
the owner thinking himself fortunate if a bare third reach their 
destination. It means the great stock routes dotted by mobs of 
living skeletons scarcely able to crawl their daily six mile stage 
towards the railway, dying by the roadside by ones and fives and 
tens. 1t means, practically, no Jambs this year. It means 
waterholes and dams drying up under the fierce evaporation, 
leaving a foul, thick mud wherein tho thirst-maddened sheep 
flounder and fall never to rise again; they lie helpless, and feel, 
whilst still living, their eyes picked out by the crows. 

Out in the far west the drought means mailcoaches dragged 
painfully across sandy deserts by horses which it is cheaper 
to drive till they fall dead in the traces than to feed on 
chaff at twelve pounds and more a ton. It means, again out 
West, the very face of the country altered by the furious dust 
storms which sweep across it; dams and tanks filled up, gates, 
fences, and roads buried in sand, and the labour of thirty 
strenuous years made as though it had never been. It means 
stations of a hundred thousand sheep reduced to twenty thousand: 
those of twenty thousand reduced to a poor four or five thousand. 
It means miles of country stripped as bare of all green life as is 
the palm of your hand; the very roots of the grass laid bare by 
the scorching winds and devoured by the starving sheep: how 
the survivors live is a mystery. So much for the animals; how 
about the men? 

For the big owners, the “men of a million acres,” it is not so 
utterly overwhelming: their expenditure can be curtailed, their 
credit is good, the big banks are behind them, and they can pull 
through till better times; at a heavy loss certainly, but rarely at 
the cost of absolute ruin. It is on the little men, the selectors 
who live from year to year, whose “life is a long-drawn question 
between a crop and a crop,” and who have little capital to fall 
back on, that the drought falls hardest. For them it means 
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eight years of heart-breaking struggle against implacable Nature, 
and the bitterness of hope deferred. It means heat and thirst 
and sweat and toil unending. Bogged sheep to be dragged one 
by one from the foul smelling mud-holes, scrub to be painfully 
cut when all the grass is gone, the little patch of cultivation 
slowly but surely withering to ruin, water—and such water—to 
be carted perhaps for miles for household use, and nothing to be 
done at last but to sit down and watch the stock die one by one 
around you, while the storekeeper’s bill climbs steadily up and 
the unpaid interest on the mortgage accumulates. 

But there is also another side to the picture. The drought 
does not only mean torture for the beasts and despair for the 
men. It means also, faith unquenchable, hope unconquerable, 
and a dogged courage which no hardships can overcome. The 
squatter conceals his anxieties under a courteous smile and jest, 
his wife and daughters cheerfully give up the cool change to the 
mountains or the hoped-for run to Europe, and see it out at home. 
The selectors set their teeth, and “bullock into it.” Country 
storekeepers lengthen and lengthen credits to their utmost 
tether, that the selectors may be able to hold on a few months 
longer; squatters pay for work they do not want and issue 
rations they can ill afford to avoid discharging their station 
hands; the banks forbear to unduly press shaky customers for 
their interest or to call up doubtful mortgages till the last 
possible moment ; the Government remits overdue instalments on 
selections, lowers railway rates for travelling stock, and issues 
seed wheat free to needy farmers; the public in the inside 
country subscribes its pounds and its pence to relieve women and 
children who are often literally starving in their ruined homes, 
“out back.” The whole country pulls together as one man, 
asking for no outside help: with its back to the wall, “hoping 
for the monsoonal rains.” ‘Three inches general fall out West 
would mean six months’ respite, twelve inches would bring 
salvation, and two good seasons would set the country again on 
the flood tide of prosperity, with the grass waist-high where now 
is nothing but profitless sand, with the sheep and cattle “ rolling 
fat,” and the stations stocking-up rapidly to their normal 
capacity. Meantime, they “bullock into it.” 

Yes, the drought in New South Wales is a great and a terrible 
thing. The pluck with which New South Wales is fighting it is 
even greater. 

R. M. ve C. 








The Southern Cross; or, the Quest of Sun Yen Joy. 


—_—-- 


Part I, 


Tr gleamed, not in the soft depths of the tropical heavens, but 
beneath the sun-kissed waters of Torres Straits, where multi- 
tudinous tawny islands lio like rough nuggets in a sea of liquid 
turquoise. How long it had lain there, in its mother-of-pearl 
prison, or by what strange freak of nature the oyster had 
produced this wonderful cluster of symmetrically joined stones, 
it would be impossible to say. But on Christmas Eve Yagasaki, 
the Japanese diver, descending for the seventh time (as Sun Yen 
afterwards recalled), brought up in his diver’s basket a pearl 
oyster of unusual girth. Yagasaki was a swimming diver, that is, 
he worked without a diver’s dress; and he and the Malay man, 
Motu, hired their little shelling lugger from one Alexander 
McCarthy, a white store-keeper at Thursday Island, to whom by 
agreement they were bound to sell all their shell unopened, in 
return receiving from him stores and clothing and the hire of the 
boat, The agreement was open to objections on both sides, but 
under such circumstances matters have a way of righting them- 
selves. If McCarthy sometimes underpriced the shell and over- 
priced his goods, the coloured partners had the comforting 
assurance that the oysters handed over to him contained remark- 
ably few pearls. The men took care of that. Now to “treat” 
a pearl oyster successfully without its subsequently showing 
signs of handling, requires some skill, and it was in this 
connection that Sun Yen Joy first obtained a footing in the 
firm. 

Judged by European standards of morality Sun Yen would 
probably be considered an extremely uncelestial little Chinee. 
Ever since he had been stolen from his parents by pirates on the 
Pi-Ho he had learnt to cringe, lie, and steal. Two gifts he 
possessed which under happier circumstances might have made 
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him an artist like the greatest in his land; he had fingers of 
wonderful agility and a lively imagination, which fed on the tales 
of ghosts and demons of whom even his robber masters stood in 
dread. At one brief period in his life he had been captured by 
a good missioner and taken to the mission school. Here he was 
clothed and fed, taught to speak English other than the pidgeon 
English of the traders, and acquired a dim, unreasoning reverence 
for a talisman called the Cross. The power of the Cross, he 
learnt, was greater than that of all his evil spirits. 

So it came to pass that on this particular Christmas Eve he 
was engaged in carefully examining, with the eye of an expert, 
the unusually shaped oyster which Yagasaki had just thrown 
down. 

“Me tink no good. No oyster so big have pearl,” he remarked, 
glancing aslant at his masters. 

“Try,” commanded Yagasaki; but the Malay demurred. The 
fish was curiously incrusted, and would be very difficult to open 
without breaking the valve, and so betraying their handiwork. 
A hot argument ensued, during which Sun Yen utilised his 
opportunity to get a private view of one or two other “ likely ” 
oysters, but without a satisfactory result. Then the oyster was 
passed to him, and after some preliminary attempts he slid his 
knife between the joints and split it open. Simultaneously the 
three uttered a cry of amazement. Nestling loose in the soft 
body of the fish lay a cruciform cluster composed of five pearls 
joined together, three lengthways and two across. The one 
forming the lefthand arm was considerably undersized and the 
surface somewhat roughened, the others were all fine stones, 
slightly elongated in shape; so that the cluster measured over 
an inch in length and perhaps half as much in width. 

Yagasaki drew it out with something more closely resembling 
reverence than had ever before entered into his soul. This 
feeling was not due to the symbolical form assumed by the 
precious cluster, nor indeed as a tribute to its beauty. Infinitely 
more to the purpose was the promise of price the cross conveyed. 
It would be a joy for exactly as long as he could keep possession 
of it. He wiped and folded it carefully into his waist-cloth, and 
handed the shells to Motu, who flung them overboard with an 
impolite expression, They were of little commercial value, 
being dull, as all old shell is. 

There was no further attempt at diving. The day was already 
closing in, and the wind was unfavourable, so they dropped 
anchor, and lay down to rest. 

That night Sun Yen had a fearful dream. The moon shone 
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bright upon the waters; and by its light he saw Yagasaki the 
diver asleep in the stern, with one hand clasping the folds of his 
waistcloth, the other flung above his head. The shadow of a 
man fell athwart his face—a man creeping nearer, ever nearer. 
Sun Yen tried to cry a warning, but he was held dumb in the 
grip of the vision, while slowly, inch by inch, the crouching form 
came on. Now he had reached the diver; he drew himself erect; 
he raised his arm. There was a dull thud, a sudden splash in the 
water, and Sun Yen awoke and sprang to his feet, covered with 
a cold sweat. Or was it indeed sweat? The Malay was leaning 
over the edge of the boat and pointing to a red stain on the 
wavelets. ‘The sharks have Yagasaki; he fell over,” he said. 
But the boy saw that he held the cross of pearls in his hand, and 
that one dull red speck on the left arm sullied its purity. Sun 
Yen Joy had no pity for Yagasaki the diver, to whom, indeed, he 
owed scant kindness, but he lamented much at the indignity 
which had befallen the precious talismanic cross. But having 
learnt patience on the banks of the Pi-Ho, he lay down in silence 
and watched the stars fade one by one out of the violet sky, as 
the dawn broke in shafts of amber and rose and saffron over the 
placid waters of the bay, heralding in another Christmas morning. 


Part II. 


Hatrway up the road from the landing stage at Port Kennedy 
there stood a little two-roomed wooden shanty, perched like a 
pigeon house on high piles. Roofed and patched with old 
kerosene tins, the rickety verandah undermined by white ants, 
it formed a wretched enough place for an hotel. But in a thirsty 
climate any shelter is good enough to drink under, and Peter 
Martyn, who kept the place, did a very considerable trade, chiefly 
among the coloured shellers of the port. 

Peter represented a type of white man which, like his shanty, 
has been well-nigh improved away. An old man-of-war’s man, 
when cruising in the South Seas, he had landed with a boat’s 
company in search of water. It was one of the many palm- 
fringed islands that stud the Pacific, beautiful with a soft 
seductive charm that steals away will, courage, manhood itself; 
and the women were kind. When the boat’s company mustered 
on the shore, Peter Martyn was not to be found. For two years 
he lived the island life, a petty king in a bamboo palace. Then 
old habits reasserted themselves and he longed for the distrac- 
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tions of civilisation. So it came about that one day when a ship 
trading in copra (dried cocoanut) touched at the island he slipped 
away, leaving a dark-eyed little wife behind to weep over his 
loss. He next settled down at Port Kennedy, where, in contact 
with the mixed population of the pearl fisheries, he found his 
previous experiences useful. 

It had been an unusually hot Christmas even for that torrid 
spot, where cool sea breezes rarely blow. Trade in consequence 
had been brisk, and it was past midnight before Martyn had 
cleared out the last customer, preparatory to retiring behind his 
mosquito curtains. Just then a footstep sounded on the pebbles, 
not the booted step of a white man, but the soft, catlike tread of 
a native’s naked foot. Swearing a little at the interruption, he 
rose and looked over the verandah rail. 

“Oh! Motu, is it you?” ho said in @ more cordial tone, for 
Motu and he had had dealings before, and never by day. 
Relighting the lamp he motioned him into the front room, which 
served as a bar. “ Well, let us see them,” he said. The man, 
fumbling in his waist-cloth, produced his “find,” and Martyn 
stared in astonishment. Pearls, white, brown and black, he had 
handled; pearls round, pear-shaped and shaped like acorns; 
“blisters,” too, of great size and beauty; but never such a 
wonderful cluster as this. 

The bargaining which ensued was keen. It was necessary to 
convince Motu that the value of five pearls joined together was 
not five times that of a single pearl; whereas the Malay’s 
reckoning was quite the other way. Being Christmas time, 
Martyn had increased the strength of his spirits, and the Malay, 
drinking freely, had soon passed through the preliminary phases 
of noisy anger to a sullen quietude, which is the really dangerous 
state. But Martyn was too excited to notice closely. At last a 
bargain was struck, and Martyn rose to fetch payment. Had he 
looked then towards the window he would have seen a pair of eyes 
sct aslant in a parchment-like face, peering through the bamboo 
blind. Returning in a few moments he took the pearl from the 
table and bent over the lamp to examine again the dark stain. 

“Oh,” he said, slowly, with a sailor’s superstition, “I’m afraid 
that’ll bring ill-luck.” Suddenly he dropped the gem and struck 
out blindly to save himself from the Malay’s descending knife. 
The blow was unexpected; but with such clients one is never 
altogether off guard. He closed instantly, and for a few seconds 
the men swayed to and fro, clutching and wrestling. Then the 
Malay’s foot slipped. He fell backwards, striking his head heavily 
against the iron leg of the table and lay motionless, 
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Martyn stooped over him. A thin crimson stream oozed from 
a blow behind the left ear, his heart fluttered and then stopped. 
The trader picked up the pearl for the second time stained with 
blood, and, laying it on the table, turned again to the man. He 
was quite dead, and it would be necessary to inform the police. 
But there were things in the house which he would not care for 
the police to see—the little box in the inner room, for instance. 
He had not troubled to take out a license for buying pearls, never 
having found his trade suffer from the omission, and there might 
be awkward questions asked. He paused on the threshold of his 
shanty, glancing thoughtfully round and remembering certain 
things he must hide before the police came. 

All at once, with a loud crash, the lamp in the room he had 
left fell over. A thin yellow arm had thrust itself through the 
window and hovered for a moment over the table. Martyn, 
suddenly roused, rushed from the house, and, springing over the 
verandah, pursued a flying figure down the moonlit path. Alas 
for little Sun Yen Joy, his feet were less nimble than his fingers. 
Before he had gone two hundred yards he was in his adversary’s 
grip, being shaken within an inch of his life, while his precious 
talisman, that he had been unable to secrete, slipped from his 
trembling fingers. Tears and protests were in vain, and Sun 
Yen had given himself up for lost, when on a sudden Martyn let 
him drop, and set off at full speed back to the shanty which was 
lighted up with a broad glare. 

For an instant Sun Yen gazed bewildered; then his ordinarily 
solemn features relaxed intoasmile. Truly it was a most excellent 
comedy. The lamp he had overturned had set fire to the building, 
and all his adversary’s effects would undoubtedly perish, together 
with the wicked Motu, whom he had seen fall insensible. But 
the pleasure of beholding retribution on his enemies would not 
help him to his precious talisman, and though he searched long 
and carefully, sifting the sandy soil between his fingers, he failed 
to find it; and at last, as crowds of people attracted by the fire 
began to collect, he was obliged to take a sorrowful departure. 

Sun Yen Joy lived in a very fashionable quarter of the Settle- 
ment—fashionable, that is to say, among his compatriots. Hitherto 
he had not found the need of a permanent residence, as he was 
usually at sea; but in the intervals of the shelling trade, when 
the typhoons blew up in the early part of the year, he indulged 
in a little well-earned rest in the house of friends, and indulged 
also that taste for opium smoking which had brought him into 
such disgrace with the good missionaries in the far-off days in 
China. 
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He enjoyed quite a reputation in his quarter; for, unlike most 
Chinese, who are a thrifty race, he spent his wages liberally, such 
as they were; and moreover there was always the prospect of his 
securing some prize for himself in the course of testing oysters 
for others, in which case his fellow-countrymen naturally expected 
to have the business of disposing of it profitably. To do the boy 
justice, under ordinary circumstances he would have confided in 
his friends and enlisted their help to secure the pearl cluster, 
which belonged at least as much to him as to the Malay or the 
white dealer. But this was no common pearl to be priced by 
money, but an honourable image, worthy that many joss sticks 
should be burned before it, as he had seen done in the mission 
chapel at Canton. So he took counsel with himself, told nothing, 
but asked many questions. 

A Chinese quarter is an excellent news agency. Every breath 
that penetrates from the outside wall is carefully recorded and 
stored up in the Celestial’s unfailing memory; moreover, he has 
quite a talent for extracting unconsciously imported information. 
In this way, by cautious questionings, Sun Yen learnt most of 
what he required to know concerning the white dealer. Martyn’s 
house had been burnt to the ground, and the entire contents 
destroyed. As nothing was said regarding a body, it was to be 
supposed that Motu’s death was unknown to the police, and Sun 
Joy hugged his knowledge with secret satisfaction. 

Yet whatever losses Martyn had sustained, he must still have 
had a considerable sum of money in the bank, for within the 
course of a few days word was passed round that the ex-publican 
had taken passage by the British India Company’s steamer 
Merauki, bound for Europe. 

After what had passed Sun Yen Joy did not venture to 
reconnoitre in the neighbourhood of Peter Martyn. In the 
course of his wanderings he had learnt, what many wise men have 
failed to learn, the important part women play in the economy 
of life Now no self-respecting white girl would dream of flirting 
with a little heathen Chinee, but a small present, a souvenir for 
services rendered, that is quite another matter. In this way the 
astute Sun Yen Joy managed to open up excellent relations with 
the young person who “assisted” in the boarding-house whither 
Martyn had betaken himself. 

The fair Angelina Eileen entered fully into the spirit of her 
part, and played detective to such good purpose that she was soon 
able to report having seen Martyn, in the reflection on the glass 
fanlight above his door (the dangerous properties of which he had 
probably forgotten), examining carefully some small object which 
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he had drawn from a bag round his neck. As he kept his room 
carefully secured and never ventured out at night, there was 
clearly no chance of appropriating the treasure. But when 
further investigations confirmed his belief that it was the pearl 
cross which he was thus carefully guarding, little Sun Yen Joy 
determined upon heroic measures. 

Those only who understand the many obstacles which fence 
round an adult Chinaman’s change of domicile, can fully appre- 
ciate the extent of the child’s sacrifice. True, he would leave 
no kith or kin, never having known the father for whose soul he 
repeated, as a pious son, the prayers that ward off malignant 
demons. But in this new land he had met with people of his own 
blood and speech, and to quit them was to be utterly alone. He 
had experienced that the power of evil spirits was greater on 
water than on land; nay, the very conveyance in which he crossed 
the seas was driven by a mighty spirit, whose hoarse breathing he 
had often heard, and whose enchantments had more than once 
overcome and laid him prostrate. 

These dangers had been safely overpast, and he had paid much 
money to slip secretly through to the island. Yet he was now 
abandoning his livelihood and resigning himself again to the 
mercy of the mighty fire-breathing water monster. And to what 
end? Sun Yen Joy would have found it hard to explain. For 
it is no explanation to a European to say that the power of 
the pearl talisman was drawing him, drawing him whither he 
knew not. 


Part III. 


Tue voyage of the Merauki was unique in the annals of the 
line. Three times did the captain receive complaints of the 
passengers’ cabins having been entered and the contents searched, 
though, so far as could be told, nothing had been stolen. Mr. 
Peter Martyn was the greatest sufferer, but he did not carry his 
complaints to the captain, for a disagreeable feeling, amounting 
almost to superstition, had been creeping over him ever since the 
night of the fire, that he was constantly being watched, and that 
this surveillance had to do with the possession of the pearl cross. 
Not once or twice, but several times he had been awakened by the 
sensation of someone moving about his cabin, and though he felt 
eecure about his treasure, having deposited it in the strong-room, 
he did not feel by any means so secure of his life. 

He refrained from landing at any of the ports, and when he 
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reached London he drove straight to a jewel dealer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mark Lane with whom he had had previous dealings: 
From his shop he emerged, after a very considerable interval of 
time, with a somewhat dejected countenance and a cheque on the 
London and Westminster Bank. He had realised far less than 
he expected, but he was told tiat the cluster might remain for 
many months unsold. Besides which it was a remarkable 
ornament; questions would certainly be asked about it, and 
Martyn best knew whether he was prepared to answer them. On 
the whole he preferred to take his money ; and so he passes out 
of view. When last he was heard of he had spent all he possessed 
and was working as a water-side character down the docks way. 

The pearl cluster was placed in a glass case in Mr. Abraham 
Levy’s window, where apparently he had no fear of its causing 
inconvenient questions, On the second day after its purchase, 
the manager noticed the face of a Chinese youth flattened against 
the plate glass in earnest scrutiny. A cat may look at a king 
and a Chinaman may certainly look at jewels, but when he takes 
to haunting a place day after day, for hours together, he becomes 
a suspicious character and liable to the attentions of the police. 

That was Sun Yen Joy’s first introduction to the majesty of 
English law, and it may be doubted if he ever fully recovered 
from the shock, though he made subsequent acquaintance with 
police courts on more serious charges ; for how, pray, is a nimble- 
fingered lad to earn his living in a strange land, when he under- 
stands no trade or handicraft, and when the very sight of his 
yellow face and shambling walk is sufficient to set all the street 
boys after him with cries of “ Chin Chin, Chinaman, Chop, Chop, 
Chop”? It is to be feared that not all the coins in little Sun 
Yen’s possession were bestowed on him in charity, 


Parr IY. 


Winter had set in early, and brought hard times for the little 
Chinese boy, friendless in the great city; friendless, but not now 
unattached. He had discovered a trade not altogether dissimilar 
from that which he had plied under sunny skies in Torres Straits. 
But the masters for whom he now worked were keener witted 
than Motu of old. There remained few pickings for himself, and 
the human oyster was more difficult to manipulate than the harm- 
less bivalve of past years. He had developed a hacking cough 
too, from sleeping in damp cellars and draughty doorways, and it 
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was only rarely now that he could drag his weary footsteps to 
the jewel dealer’s shop, where the pearl cross still kept its place, 
a source of wondering curiosity to numbers. A fine gold ring 
had been fitted to the head of the cross, so that it could be worn 
asa pendant; but the price demanded was too high for it to be 
readily purchased. 

One bitterly cold December afternoon Sun Yen stole forth to 
make trial of the po-sible warmth of a coffee woman’s stall. But 
the coffee women were all churlish; the cold had affected their 
tempers, or perhaps Sun Yen’s appearance was too disreputable 
for their customers. A Salvation Army attracted him for a few 
minutes; then he wandered off into a side street and sat down on 
the doorstep. It was a narrow three-storeyed house, with high 
wire blinds shading the windows, and the doorstep and bell-pull 
were spotless; features which distinguished it from all its neigh- 
hours, though this was emphatically a “respectable” street. 
Snow was beginning te fall, and the boy nestled back under the 
shelter of the doorway. Once a half tipsy man reeling past flung 
him a penny, but, faint though he was, he had not the energy to 
rise and find it. By-and-by he dozed off, wakened now and again 
by his cough. How long he had slept he did not know, when he 
was roused by a brilliant light shining round him. He felt him- 
self gently raised, and lifted on to a soft resting-place, while 
someone bending over him poured a deliciously tasting drink into 
his mouth, which sent a pleasant glow of warmth through his 
body. It reminded him of his opium dreams; alas, it was long 
since he had enjoyed them ! 

By-and-by he opened his eyes. A tall, slight woman with 
bright hair was standing by him, and there were others in the 
room, plainly clad, but with sweet low voices, with whom she 
spoke. It was a small room, with a shabby carpet on the floor, 
bookcases covered the walls, and tea was set out on a little table 
near a bright fire. Sun Yen Joy supposed himself, by some 
enchantment, transported within a palace; and perceiving that 
the attention of the women was directed towards himself, his 
native modesty impelled him to scramble hastily off the sofa and 
make for the door before anyone perceived his intentions. 

“Catch him, Margery!” called someone, and the bright-haired 
lady intercepted him and brought him up on the threshold. 
Thereupon began a series of interrogations. Sun Yen Joy was 
accustomed to cross-examination by this time, and usually came 
through the ordeal with flying colours; but these women were 
worse than any magistrate’s bench or police court. One, she of 
the bright hair, had a distracting way of looking at him which 
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made his little heart, shaped, strange to say, much like a white 
child’s, beat oddly. Once she touched his cheek, The end of it 
all was, that Sun Yen Joy, who had visited three continents, 
alone and unaided, broke down and cried like a mere English 
baby, with his little shaven poll on the knee of the Hon. Margery 
Willingford, Secretary of the Women’s Social Settlement for 
working among the poor of St. Mary Axe. But that was after he 
was washed and clothed. 

So was inaugurated the connection of Sun Yen Joy with the 
ladies of the Settlement. He was a nine days’ wonder among 
them, for as he recovered his spirits, the astute instinct, never 
wanting in an Asiatic, showed him that he could not do better 
than publish his wanderings and his quest, a special edition, of 
course, suited to the society in which he unexpectedly found 
himself placed. And the ladies of the Settlement neither alto- 
gether believed nor entirely distrusted his tales; strange things 
occurred daily in the district where they worked. They dis- 
covered hitherto unsuspected talents in Sun Yen Joy, and under 
their training his deft fingers found employment in the kitchen, 
and as little page boy to the establishment, where he made 
acquaintance with the spirits that run along wires and ring bells. 
It was a wonderful life, full of surprises to be accepted with an 
outward imperturbability which formed the despair of his earliest 
and staunchest friend, Margery Wallingford. “Do what I will, 
I cannot understand what goes on inside that little round pate,” 
she would complain. Could she have known whither the page 
boy went each night, she would have felt still more bewildered. 

Abraham Levy, passing out of his shop one evening before 
closing time, stumbled over a stubby youth staring in at the 
window, with a lighted match held in either hand. He roughly 
ordered him off, but did not recognise, in the neatly clad figure, 
the ragged Chinese boy who used to prowl about the premises 
months before. The lad went away, but returned in a few 
moments and took up his former position, By-and-by a gentle- 
man entered the shop. Sun Yen, peeping through the door, saw 
many cases of jewels brought out and examined. Then the manager 
stepped to the window and lifted out the pearl cross. A long 
conversation ensued, and the cross was placed in a leather case, 
which the gentleman himself packed and sealed, writing some 
words on the inner covering. 

The cross was sold. It was again to be snatched from his view 
and the temple of his nightly worship would become as other 
shops, merely glittering with jewels and electric light. 

Sun Yen Joy was sure in his heart that his faithful worship of 
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the talisman had brought him his present good fortune; now it 
was to be snatched away, and with it his prosperity would depart. 
It was a very sorrowful and distracted little Celestial that 
returned to the Settlement that night, and his numerous mistakes 
would assuredly have drawn reproof on his head had it not been 
for the state of excitement into which the ladies of the Settlement 
had been plunged by news received that evening. Margery 
Wallingford had been spending some weeks at home, and it was 
a letter from her which was being read over afternoon tea, the one 
leisurely meal of the day. 

“Margery is the last person of whom I should have expected 
it,” said one. 

“Why not? You must remember that half of her has always 
belonged to the social world through her parents,” urged another. 

“But Captain Marjoribanks! What can she fiad in him? He 
is just a handsome good-humoured young giant, not a bit intel- 
lectual, nor in the least interested in her views. I can’t think 
how it all came about.” 

Margery herself would have found some difficulty in explaining ; 
for in truth it had been as commonplace a falling in love as though 
the Hon. Margery Wallingford had not horrified her mother by 
“going in for slamming and making herself so odd at that horrid 
Settlement.” Captain Marjoribanks was in every respect, so 
Lady Wallingford argued, an eligible match, and his money 
would be most convenient for settling the boys at college. Charity 
should certainly begin at home. Lady Wallingford would never 
have dreamt of match-making for her elder daughter, having long 
since regarded her as a failure, in a social sense, of course. Sha 
was a good enough daughter, and her father was ridiculously fond 
of her. But such good fortune as this was more than the mother’s 
most sanguine hopes could have anticipated. All of which 
Margery knew; knew, too, that Captain Marjoribanks would have 
proposed long ago, had she allowed him the chance. He was the 
more eager now for her answer. 

“T won’t stand in the way of your work,” he had urged. “As 
my wife you might be able to do still more, for there is a good bit 
of money, and it would be yours to please yourself witb, I am 
only an ordinary kind of fellow, and no good at that sort of thing ; 
but I'd give you a free hand, and sometimes a man can make 
things easier, you know.” 

Could the ladies of the Settlement have heard how all this was 
said perhaps they would have wondered less at Margery’s reply. 
Having once given it she opened her heart to her lover, and spoke 
of the hopes and ideals that filled her life with an abandon that 
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comes to the habitually reticent in the great crises of life. 
Afterwards she shrank aghast, remembering how she had laid 
bare her innermost feelings. Had he understood? If not, then 
indeed she had made a mistake, albeit one over which all her 
kinsfolk rejoiced. She returned to the Settlement, feverishly 
anxious to bury herself in work, and systematically avoided 
discussing her engagement, 


Parr V. 


Sun Yen Joy continued to go about his work sadly. He 
brought up raw eggs for breakfast, put milk into the teapot, and 
burnt the toast to a cinder. Moreover, he allowed the postman 
to knock three times before he awoke out of his reverie and 
answered the door. 

Sun Yen Joy believed in miracles. A miracle had been 
wrought on his behalf! There in the postman’s hand, a few 
hours after he had seen it sold in Levy’s shop, was the very 
parcel he had watched made up by Levy. It was registered and 
addressed to his bright-haired lady, as he called Miss Wallingford, 
but as she was out the housekeeper, an officious and altogether 
objectionable person, signed the receipt and laid the parcel on the 
sitting-room table. 

Sun Yen Joy slipped in and stood gazing earnestly at it. There 
could be no doubt on the point. The aim of all his wanderings 
lay here, separated from him only by a few folds of paper blurred 
with wax. It belonged to him, but of course no one would believe 
that. The bright-haired one had been kind to him, but she could 
not possibly want it as much as he did. She had a Joss of her 
very own; not so good, of course, but then rich folk did not need 
great protection. Half an hour later the housekeeper found Sun 
Yen Joy rocking himself to and fro with every appearance of 
acute agony. She suspected unripe apples, and hinted darkly at 
certain powders; but Sun Yen protested fervently that “his 
stomach was very happy.” In truth, neituer he or she com- 
prehended that he had just been through a psychological crisis. 

It was unfortunate that Captain Marjoribanks, exploring 
hitherto unknown regions, should catch sight of Margery leaving 
a house pursued by the strident voice of a virago. What was 
worse, she herself seemed quite accustomed to such encounters. 
He had not realised this aspect of her work, was indeed too 
ignorant of what lay outside his own world to speculate on what 
her “Settlement life” meant. The knowledge came to him with 
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a rude shock, It was intolerable! Money, of course, she should 
have, but he could not have her exposing herself to insults. He 
spoke sharply, unable to control his distress, and she, suffering 
reaction from her former confidence in him, responded irritably. 

“Tt is no use to talk about it. You do not understand,” she 
said at last as she left him, and retraced her steps to the Settle- 
ment, tired and dispirited. The sight of the registered parcel 
momentarily restored her spirits. No woman, be she ever s0 
absorbed in philanthropy, remains altogether indifferent to personal 
attentions from the other sex. So he had been thinking of her 
and planning to give her pleasure. She took the parcel to her 
room and undid the fastening. A small leather jeweller’s case 
was witbin, and on it was laid a slip of paper with the words: 
“In memory of our compact.” How unjust, how wicked she had 
been! She pressed the spring with a beating heart. Then the 
indignant blood rushed hotly to her face, to fade, leaving her 
strangely pale. There, coiled on the velvet lining, lay a very 
fine chain, apparently of gold, and from it hung—a common gilt 
medal of the King and Queen. 

It was part of the good luck Sun Yen Joy’s talisman brought 
him that his bright-haired lady stayed on at the Settlement. 
Sometimes he thought she looked paler than she used to look, but 
she had never before been so kind. It was odd that more than 
once, when she had spoken gently to him, he had been seized with 
a sudden pain, obliging him to rush away and bury himself in his 
little attic. 

Months slipped by, and once more winter was approaching. A 
great war was still raging, bringing sadness into many a home. 
It was whispered in the Settlement that Captain Marjoribanks 
was serving, but no one ventured to mention his name aloud; for 
by this time it was known that his engagement with Margery 
Wallingford had been broken off. “It was not to be wondered at. 
They had nothing in common,” was the general verdict. 

Little Sun Yen knew nothing of Captain Marjoribanks or of 
the war. His life stream had flown into peaceful channels; but, 
alas! it was approaching the mighty ocean. Already the distant 
boom of the waves on the other shore echoed in his ears when he 
lay down at night, in the intervals of the cough now grown so 
persistent, 

He did no house-woik, and there was a fire in the tiny room 
where the bright-haired lady with the sad eyes came to see him 
every day. It was an odd little room, fitted with various con- 
trivances of Sun Joy’s making, and opposite his bed stood an 
upright box or low cupboard which was always locked. The key 
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was under Sun Joy’s pillow, and he was fingering it now with 
hands that trembled oddly. Twice he had tried to rise from bed, 
but Motu stood beside him with a knife in his hand; and there 
were others—the room was full of them. They were trying to 
get his key; but they must not have it. It was for the bright- 
haired lady now. For Sun Yen Joy lay a-dying. 

Margery Wallingford was summoned to his side to hear his 
pitiful little confession; when it was ended at his request she 
took the key from his icy fingers and opened the cupboard door. 
A strange sight met her eye, a sight that made her feel more 
than ever how little she had known of the thoughts lurking 
behind that little parchment-covered pate. The box contained a 
tiny altar-like stand, over which was spread a strip of red silk. 
Margery remembered missing just that identical piece from a 
banner she was working for the school. On it were arranged 
two vases made of carefully-trimmed egg-shells filled with paper 
flowers. Scented tapers such as are used in sick rooms stood in 
front, and had evidently been burnt; in the centre was a tiny 
roughly-formed cross of—glass beads, were they? Margery 
stooped, and caught her breath in wonder. Now she began to 
understand, They were the pearls of which the boy had spoken ; 
the marvellous pearl cross that Lionel Marjoribanks had sent her 
in token that “he understood.” 

“Him welly good Joss,” murmured little Sun Yen Joy. “ Him 
bring plenty good luck.” 

Three Christmases had come and gone since that glorious dawn 
broke over Torres Strait when the cruciform pearl, first drawn from 
its ocean bed, began its chequered career. Another Christmas 
morning dawned, cold and grey, over a little northern island, 
fairer in the love of its people than all the palm-fringed isles of 
Southern Seas. A man and woman were standing in the Chapel 
of the Settlement at St. Mary Axe, and in their clasped hands lay 
the pearl cross. ‘“ Let us sell it,” she said, “and give the money 
to the poor, for after what has been I could not bear to wear it.” 
And then they wandered on and stood beneath a little brass 
tablet. 


“Read it, Margery,” said the man; and she read :— 
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SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
SUN YEN JOY, 
WHO PASSED AWAY DECEMBER 25, 1901. 


“ Whom ye ignorantly worship: Him declare I unto you.” 


Erne M, Natu. 








A Hercjordshire Lane in Winter. 


Tuzre are few roads better than those well-metalled highways 
that run from point to point along the borderland where 
Herefordshire and Radnorshire meet. They are hilly, of course, 
but the stone used in their manufacture is dhu-stone, as hard and 
dark as iron. The hedges on either side are usually well-kept, so 
that plenty of air and light gets to the road and soon dries it up 
even after a heavy rainfall, while the use of the steam-roller has 
quite taken the place of the old system of scattering loose stones 
broadcast and leaving them for the traffic to grind in. 

The result is that these roads offer a fine level surface for 
bicycles and motors, and, if the gradients are sometimes rather 
steep, a climb up one side of a hill is amply recompensed by a 
delicious spin down on the other. These are the visible signs of 
civilisation and progress, and the hoot of the motor and the clang 
of the bicycle bell adds yet another note of modernity to the 
highways of Herefordshire. 

But close beside these fine modern roads, with their level 
surface and trim hedges, there is a perfect network of little lanes 
that are almost as deserted as the streets of buried Babylon. 
They are only a few feet wide, and thickly overgrown with 
thorns and brambles, and they speak of a long-vanished age, before 
even the days of four-horse coaches, when wheeled vehicles of any 
sort were scarce in these remote parts of the country, and trade 
was carried on principally by means of long trains of pack-horses. 

It is difficult to carry the mind back to a time so long gone by, 
or to realise the absolute isolation of the people who dwelt in the 
old timbered farms, with their quaint old-world names, that still 
nestle amongst the trees or up on the bare sides of the hills. 

Strangers they can scarcely ever have seen, and to go to the 
nearest market meant a start in the early dawn and a long ride 
on the back of stalwart Welsh ponies through mud and mire that 
would do credit to the deepest bog on Dartmoor, Everything 
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was carried on horse or pony-back, and indeed, even now, the 
farmers’ wives and daughters may sometimes be seen straggling 
into the market-town with baskets of ducks and geese, eggs and 
butter slung to the pommels of their saddles. 

That is, however, becoming old-fashioned and out of date as, 
with good broad roads stretching in every direction, a market cart 
and a stout cob is much more useful, and even the bicycle is 
frequently seen standing in the stall next to the master’s grey 
mare, 

So completely has the face of the whole country altered that it 
came quite as a surprise to the writer to be told by a dear old 
lady in a Herefordshire farm how well she remembered, in her 
girlhood, forming one of a party that rode on horseback from 
near Kington to Aberystwyth for a week’s holiday at the sea-side. 
They carried their luggage with them and spent one night at an 
inn on the way, where the accommodation for travellers was so 
strictly limited that the father of the old lady and a friend shared 
one bed, and the old lady herself and a girl friend another in the 
same room. Her account of the humours of the journey carried 
the mind back to the days of the Canterbury pilgrims, and the 
merry party that started from the Tabard at Southwark. They 
took short cuts through these narrow lanes, strewn with boulders 
and hung with June roses, and over bits of bare moorland where 
the grouse crowed among the heather, and there were still kites to 
cast floating shadows on the short turf as they wheeled and 
circled overhead. 

It quite made one’s mouth water to hear of all these delights 
and to picture the contrast between that leisurely pilgrimage in 
the sweet air and the dusty journey of to-day, when the travellers 
are cooped up in a hot railway carriage and flashed through all 
the pleasant peeps of hill and valley behind a snorting engine. 

But times change and customs alter, and very probably we, 
who are the children of a later day, would not appreciate these 
primitive pleasures of our forefathers, and indeed it may be that 
memory had played its wonted trick with the old lady, and that 
happy journey lingered in her mind, not so much because it was 
delightful in itself, as because she then looked on the world with 
the eyes of youth, and the dark days were far off when she should 
say, I have no pleasure in them. It is as Rossetti sings— 


“Ah! was it all spring weather ? 
No! but we were young and together.” 


All this, however, is of the nature of a digression, It was the 
intention of the writer to try and pa‘nt some slight picture of one 
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of these Herefordshire lanes in winter, when the ferns are brown 
and the leaves have fallen, and the harsh chuckle of the fieldfare 
has taken the place of the cuckoo’s vagrant cry. 

is Imagine then a very narrow pathway, worn deep into the red 
rock by the tread of many generations of vanished feet. Standing 
in the middle you can almost touch the steep banks on either 
side, and overhead the briers and bushes have met and formed an 
archway of prickly tangles. Here and there the circle is broken 
and the cold sunshine streams through, making the rough track a 
chequered pavement of light and shadow. No doubt the mud was 
oceans deep in this narrow crevice, but now it is no longer stirred 
up by traffic, and a little stream of water, that in rainy times is 
quite a torrent, has washed most of it away and left the stones 
and boulders bare. 

In a very short time a lane like this becomes entirely choked 
and as impassable as a tropical jungle. The brambles throw out 
long shoots, growing at the rate of nine and ten feet in a season, 
and wherever these straggling branches touch the ground they 
take root and form the beginning of a new blackberry thicket. 
Thus very quickly, unless they are checked, the brambles of a 
hedge spread themselves all over a meadow and turn it into a 
wilderness. No one troubles much about cutting the hedges of 
the old lane, but it is useful as a track for cattle, and so the cows, 
coming home to the farm at milking time, force their way 
through the obstructive briers and keep the passage more or less 
clear, while occasionally a labourer with a long-handled hook 
slashes back the brambles and prevents them from becoming too 
rampant. 

These high banks and impenetrable thickets of blackthorn and 
wild rose and blackberry make the little lane a delightfully 
sheltered spot when bitter winds are blowing from off the snowy 
heads of the Welsh mountains, and so it is much loved by wild 
creatures of all sorts, especially by small birds who can stand 
almost any sort of weather better than an icy wind that ruffles 
their plumage and chills every fibre of their tiny bodies. It 
happens therefore that the Pack-horse lane, on a cold winter day, 
is quite an out-door aviary of blackbirds and thrushes, finches 
and tits. 

Food as well as shelter is abundant there. In the early part 
of winter the great, straggling bushes of the wild rose make a 
note of bright colour in the picture, for they are crowded with 
scarlet hips. These delicate morsels are not suffered to hang 
long upon the branches, for whem the first touch of frost has 
somewhat softened their tough rinds a rather melancholy call of 
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two soft notes proclaims the fact that the bullfinches, whose nest 
was perhaps among these very thorns, have returned from the 
gardens and orchards to the spot where they were born. 

It comes quite as a surprise to town-bred people to see a cock 
bullfinch in his native haunts, They had no idea that birds of 
such brilliant plumage were to be met with, actually flying about 
wild amongst the bare hedge-rows. Of course they have seen 
bullfinches in cages, but the real wild bullfinch is as different 
from the little prisoner that mopes behind the bars as chalk is 
from cheese. He has not had his bright colours dimmel by 
London smoke or darkened by a long diet of hemp seed, that 
fatal food which all cage-birds love so well and which so quickly 
ruins their constitution. 

In a cage, even when properly fed, a bullfinch is rather a 
sluggish bird; but to watch him in the hedge of the old lane is 
to see a picture of constant liveliness and animation. Tho day of 
days on which to see a bullfinch in his glory is after a heavy 
rime frost, when all the twigs and branches stand out snow-white 
against an ashen back-ground of grey sky. There is a little 
fluttering among the twigs, and the hoar-frost falls on the dead 
brown leaves beneath in a pattering shower, and then there 
appears a bird whose broad breast is the most brilliant rose-pink 
imaginable, shading off beneath into pure white. His head is as 
black as a sloe, and his back of a wonderful tint of slate-grey, 
while just over his tail is a fleck of dazzling white. Holding oa 
firmly with his black claws he leans forward, in a framework of 
crystal tracery, to bite with powerful mandibles the juicy red 
coverings of the hips on the brier bush. Could any artist desire 
a more delightful subject for a picture ? 

His mate is not far behind him, black-headed like her lord, and 
with the same conspicuous white patch above the tail, but the 
rest of her body is vested in a more sober garb of chocolate and 
grey. Nothing happens without reason, and this quiet colouring 
of the hen bird serves her in good stead when duty calls her to 
spend the spring days sitting on four green-blue eggs whose 
welfare depends upon concealment. Indeed it is a rule almost 
without exception that the hen-bird is more plainly coloured 
than the cock when their nest is built in an open situation. 

With birds that build in holes there is no object for such a 
precaution, and so in the case of king-fishers, wood-peckers and 
parrots the lady wears the same gaudy plumage as her mate. 

Bullfinches, however, have no monopoly of the fruit of the wild 
rose, A finch, more clumsily built and less brilliantly coloured, 
does not lack his share of the equal feast. 
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That is the green-finch, a bird extremely variable both in 
colour and size. Some, even of the cocks, have only quite a 
slight tinge of green, but others have breasts of a fine bright 
colour that shows up well against the bare hedgerow. The best 
time to watch the greenfinches is when the short twilight of a 
winter day is drawing in. They come then in little parties of 
three and four, from the stack-yards where they have been 
feeding during the day, and before settling down to roost flutter 
for a little about the hedge, or sit, with the level rays of the sun 
glancing upon their green and yellow breasts, looking much 
larger than they really are amongst the leafless twigs. 

The familiar summer call of the greenfinch, a long-drawn 
“ twee-twee,” is heard no longer when the cold days come, and 
except when startled he is a very silent bird. 

There is a faint rustle amongst the leaves of a great holly bush 
that leans over the lane and almost blocks up the pathway. It 
takes some time for the eye to become used to the shadow but 
gradually the shape of a bird outlines itself, standing perfectly 
still and watching every movement of the intruder. A strange 
shape it is, like a very much exaggerated caricature of the 
greenfinch, with a strongly-built body, stumpy tail, and an 
enormous beak that looks as though it belonged to a bird at 
least twice its size. This is the shyest and most secretive of tke 
finches, the hawfinch. It is far from uncommon in Herefordshire, 
but owing to its intense dislike of publicity is generally con- 
sidered rather a rare bird. 

There is almost always a hawfinch to be found in this old lane 
in the winter time, but at the least sound it slips away into the 
thickest shelter it can find, ready to disappear on the opposite side 
of the tres should any danger appear to threaten. The hawfinch’s 
beak is immensely powerful and can crack the stones of most fruits. 
It is especially fond of the kernels of cherry stones, but in winter, 
when stone fruit is out of season, it principally subsists on hips 
and haws and the bright scarlet berries of the holly. 

Perhaps the shyness of the hawfinch is due to an evil conscience, 
for the havoc wrought ina garden by a pair of these birds must 
be seen to be believed. They will go down a row of peas and 
take every single one, leaving the torn and empty pods fluttering 
from the stalks, and sometimes, in the same way, will “play the 
bear,” as the Herefordshire expression goes, with broad beans as 
well. 

These depredations generally take place in the early morning, 
and woe betide the unhappy gardener whose marrowfats have 
attracted the appreciative attention of a pair of hawfinches. 
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Yellow-hammers do not much haunt this old deserted lane. 
The bustle and movement of the high-road is more to their taste, 
and they like to be able to sit on the top of a closely trimmed 
hedge where they have a good view of the surrounding country. 
Still one or two are generally to be seen at roosting time con- 
sorting on friendly terms with the greenfinches, 

One reason for the great popularity of this place with the small 
seed-eating birds is, no doubt, because it is the safest asylum 
possible when the sparrow-hawk is abroad. 

The boldness of these birds is proverbial, but they cannot face a 
thicket of blackthorn and brambles. The writer has personally 
known of two instances where a sparrow-hawk, sweeping round a 
house, has dashed through a pane of glass in the attempt to reach 
a canary inside the room. On one occasion the hawk was killed, 
and on the other so completely stunned that he was picked up 
insensible. This latter little fire-brand recovered after a short 
time and was set at liberty, no doubt with a severe headache and 
a firm resolve never again to make an unprovoked assault upon a 
yellow sparrow. One wonders whether, in his case, yellow 
would always be looked upon as a danger signal and thus become 
whet naturalists call a protective colour. 
> However that may be, the writer once saw a sparrow-hawk 
notably baffled in this very lane. A considerable agitation among 
the small birds betokened the approach of some enemy, and 
presently a stern chase came into view along one of the hedges 
of a neighbouring field. The quarry was a cock chaffinch, 
desperately frightened, but yet retaining in a remarkable way his 
presence of mind. If he had made a bee-line for the lane the 
sparrow-hawk’s talons would have had him in half a second, so 
he followed the course of the hedge. It was trimly cut and 
offered little shelter, and the hawk was close behind him. Three 
several times the writer caw the small bird adroitly put the hedge 
between himself and his pursuer, just in the nick of time, and at 
last he was close to the lane. A few feet more and he would be 
in safety. There was a flutter of white barred wings and a rush 
of pinions behind, and then, crash came the sparrow-hawk into 
the blackthorn thicket. 

The chaffinch had escaped by about the length of his own tail- 
feathers and, half-stunned, his assailant was some seconds before 
he could shake himself free from the thorns and sail off moodily 
in search of another quarry. 

All the five common species of tits are to be met with on a 
winter morning in this old lane. The little long-tailed tits, with 


their fluffy round bodies and faces like diminutive old men, play 
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follow-my-leader up and down the hedgerow, twittering softly to 
one another all the time. Often they have with them a few of 
the still tinier golden-crested wrens, the smallest of European 
birds. How these mere morsels of feathers ever endure the 
rigours of an English winter is one of the puzzles of natural 
history. 

They do so, however, and never seem to be a bit less brisk in 
their movements, let the thermometer go down as low as it 
pleases. The cock gold-crest has a fiery red streak on his head 
and may thus be distinguished from his mate, whose crest is 
lemon yellow. 

They build every spring in an old yew tree that overhangs 
the lane, suspending their lichen-covered nursery underneath a 
twig at the far end of one of the boughs, but probably most of 
those seen in winter are visitors that have come down from 
further north, for numbers cross the sea every December, 
generally just preceding the wood-cocks, hence in Lincolnshire 
they are called the woodcocks’ pilots. 

It would require a whole volume to treat at all adequately 
of the bird-life with which this favoured spot is thronged in the 
winter-time. The present writer has only touched upon the 
fringe of the subject to show how varied it is and how full of 
interest. 

For quadrupeds there are always rabbits who have honey- 
combed the steep banks in many places with their burrows; and 
often the thin, little body of the stoat, the rabbit’s enemy, may 
be seen looping in and out of the hedgerow. The writer himself 
never saw more than two stoats hunting in company, but weasels, in 
little families of four or five, are frequently to be met with in the 
winter-time, and report says that very large flocks sometimes 
work the lairs together, exactly like a well-trained pack of hounds. 
Speaking of rabbits here is a story that has the merit of being 
quite true and the demerit of appearing to be mild fiction. It 
occurred not actually in the lane but in close proximity to it. 

The writer was returning from a fishing expedition, in 1898, 
accompanied, fortunately for his reputation for veracity, by what 
lawyers would call a credible witness. An old elm-tree that 
had once been pollarded at a height of about ten feet from the 
ground, stood near the path, and he noticed an animal of unusual 
size sitting among the branches that sprang from the top of the 
bole. As he approached it dived into a hole, for the trunk was 
hollow, and its white “scut” proclaimed it to be a rabbit. 

Pausing in astonishment at seeing the creature in such an 
wnusual position, the writer noticed another full-grown rabbit 
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scamper across the grass, jump up the side of the trunk on to a 
low bough and in a twinkling run up the tree, from bough to 
bough, almost as nimbly as a squirrel and join its companion in 
the hollow top of the trunk. A closer inspection showed that 
the outside of the tree had a well-defined red track on it, made 
by the clay from the rabbits’ feet as they went up and down. 
This is the only instance, which the writer knows, of rabbits 
adopting an arboreal life, though they will frequently creep up 
inside the trunk of a hollow tree when it is leaning over at a 
considerable angle. 

Squirrels are almost too common in Herefordshire, for despite 
their beauty and the grace of all their movements, they do a good 
deal of mischief, especially in plantations of young fir trees. 
They are very fond of the old lane and, contrary to the generally 
received idea, do not sleep all the winter, but may often be seen, 
even when the snow is on the ground. They do not touch the 
hips on the rose-trees but are very fond of haws. It is no 
uncommon sight to see three or four of them perched in an old 
hawthorn bush, with their tails jauntily cocked over their backs, 
holding the dull-coloured berries in their hands and nibbling away 
busily. They hide little stores of nuts in the banks of the lane 
and often, when a faint gleam of winter sunshine has tempted 
them out of their snug nests, they may be seen scratching up the 
moss at the root of a tree and hunting for buried treasure. 

Herefordshire squirrels are very variable in colour, some are as 
red as foxes, some have almost white tails, and one skin, in the 
possession of the writer, has hardly more red in it than the fur 
of a wild rabbit, and a tail that is only faintly tainted with pale 
yellow. It seems hard-hearted in the extreme to shoot these 
pretty creatures, but sometimes it becomes necessary. For 
instance, in a garden well known to the writer, squirrels were 
rather encouraged than otherwise, even though their presence 
involved an entire loss of the filbert crop. One summer, however, 
an enterprising squirrel discovered how pleasant was the flavour of 
ripe strawberries. 

The news spread as if by magic, and all the squirrels in the 
neighbourhood descended upon the strawberry bed. Nets were 
quite useless, for no scissors are so sharp as a squirrel’s teeth, and 
at last it became a question of whether the garden should produce 
squirrels or strawberries and, reluctantly, the gun had to be brought 
into requisition. It was curious that for years the strawberries 
had been untouched until this one summer when the squirrels 
found them out. 

But we are wandering far from the old lane, The worst of 
242 
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nature study—or is it the best of it?—is that it creates such a 
tendency to be discursive. One incident serves as a reminder to 
a hundred others, and each of these in its turn opens up a new 
vein of thought. Thus it comes to pass that to revisit the old 
lane is to draw a deep draught from the fountain of memory. It 
acts as a little peep-hole into the past as well as offering a whole 
gallery of interesting pictures of the present. 

Dreaming away the too brief sunshine of a winter’s day, under 
the shelter of its high hedges, one seems to see the lines of loaded 
pack-horses that have long since carried their burdens into the 
silence of eternity. Or perhaps a still more shadowy picture of 
the remote times when the wild Welsh warriors stole down from 
their hills to make a descent upon the cattle of their Saxon 
neighbours. 

But besides these pleasures of memory there is always some- 
thing fresh to see in the recesses of the old lane that is well worth 
noticing, whether it be a nut-hatch, splitting with his pick-axe of 
a teak some nut that he has cunningly fixed in the wrinkled bark 
of an elm, or a hawk sailing silently over the bushes and “ hushing 
all the grove from fear of wrong.” 

Many people have an idea that the delight of the country ceases 
when the leaves fall, and that it is like a theatre when the lights 
are turned out and the guests are departed and the play is done. 


To such it may be of interest to read how “the poetry of earth is 
ceasing never,” and that if they seek for cover, as the birds do, in 
one of these old deserted lanes they will find that Nature has 
provided them with a whole series of dissolving views of surpassing 
beauty, and that winter even when the stormy winds do blow does 
not yield the palm for pleasure to flowery May or to leafy June. 


S. Cornnisi: WATKINS, 
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By HELEN HESTER COLVILL 
(“ Katharine Wylde”). 
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Cuapter III, 


Tat letter was despatched on the very day of the great charity 
concert at the Palazzo A——iin Rome. Advertisement of this 
festivity had long teased the eyes of native and strangers alike ; 
it was the most important function of the month. When the 
evening came the pretty hall was well filled with Rome’s smartest 
and best. Diamonds sparkled under the electric light and bright 
eyes eclipsed the diamonds. On all sides were smiles and babble 
of talk; here and there a few people who listened to the singing. 

Perhaps the music wasn’t very good, it sometimes isn’t in 
Rome. The German visitors especially shrugged their shoulders 
and talked of the privileges of the Fatherland. It did not occur 
to anyone that extraordinary attention was needed till the 
Norwegian lady Froken Anna Breien appeared on the platform. 

“What is she? Where does she come from? Who has dis- 
covered her?” asked the audience; and Signor San Giorgio the 
manager of the entertainment, a very elegant and popular gentle- 
man, replied :— 

“The Signor ’iggins has introduced her to me. He considers 
she has talent and wishes to advance her. He thinks of taking 
her to his wonderful new opera, in Chicago, on the other side of 
the Atlantic.” 

“We remember the Signor ’iggins,” said the ladies. ‘ He 
was of great note in Milano, and a very handsome man, as those 
English or Americans so often are. Is the Signor ’iggins perhaps 
back in Rome?” 

“Certainly. He is there on the platform turning the pages for 
the Norwegian lady’s accompanyist. For my part,” added Signor 
San Giorgio, diffidently, “I am not certain I admire the Signorina 
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so much as does the Signor ’iggins; but he is unquestionably a 
better judge than I.” 

This was the first time Anna Breien had appeared in polite 
circles. True, she had long been a member of the musical pro- 
fession, but she had sung in cafés and in places of cheap enter- 
tainment, where she had very hard work, very small pay, and 
much rude company. She had also given lessons to chorus girls 
and “low comedians,” to the daughters of Jewish pawnbrokers, 
and the clerks in English shops. When a week or two ago she 
had run up against Mr. Trelawney Higgins—not joyously, for she 
had imagined him vanished for ever into America—and he had 
asked her what she was doing, she confessed all this and writhed 
a little at his expression of annoyance. 

Find me something better!” she cried impulsively. 

“T will try to do so,” said Mr. Higgins, gravely, “ you are a 
thousand times too good for that sort of business.” 

A few days later, he brought her the invitation to sing at 
Signor San Giorgio’s concert. 

“Shall I be paid?” asked Anna, eagerly. 

“No. It’s a charity affair and no one will be paid. But all 
the performers are celebrities. Good San Giorgio has made his 
programme too heavy; he told me to find him some yeast. Do 
you understand? You are tocome as yeast. If I write a Musical 
Sketch for you, will you learn it? A little talking and joking, 
mimicry and gentle satire, with a song or two, and burlesques on 
the piano—it’s a kind of thing popular in England and New York, 
but I think a novelty here—at least done by a woman.” 

“Tt sounds very very difficult.” 

“Not at all. I will teach you myself exactly what you are to 
say and do. If between us we don’t hatch very good Italian, it 
will be all the more amusing. Come—though you aren’t paid 
this time, it will lead to something better, you will get engage- 
ments at private houses. Of course,” he added smiling, “you will 
end by a journey to Chicago.” 

“T couldn’t leave my Eustace,” said Anna, nipping that sugges- 
tion in the bud. 

Partly by accident, she did not mention Mr. Higgins in telling 
her betrothed of Signor San Giorgio’s invitation; Eustace was 
sensitive about Mr. Higgins and might have made difficulties had 
he known him connected with the concert. As it was his acqui- 
escence was not over warm. 

“T suppose it’s well to see Court ladies for once,” he said. 

“T should like a new dress,” observed Anna, meditatively, “ my 
pink is the only one good enough and it’s getting quite dirty.” 
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“For heaven’s sake,” cried Eustace Stevens, “don’t appear in 
anything dirty!” 

Anna shook out the contents of her purse, and bade Eustace do 
the same. 

“We are wanting it all,” she sighed, “rent and meat—Ernest 
must have meat, you know, and boots.” 

“He has had meat and boots, and I have had books. A few 
items are not paid for; they must wait, that’s all. A clean dress 
is necessity.” 

“No! no!” cried Anna cheerfully, “we are not to become in 
debt at this time of day, certainly not for the sake of a dress. I 
never buy a cotton handkerchief without being grudging, and 
wishing I might spend the soldi on a hot drink for you at night 
when you sit up over your writing.” 

“T do sometimes make a cup of tea,” said Eustace, smiling. 

“Oh tea! That is a very very poor thing,” said Anna con- 
temptuously. “Why, my Eustace, do you sit up so late, studying 
and writing things you know will never turn into money, when 
you have already laboured all day and are weary enough to sleep 
the round of the clock ?” 

“The day certainly seems endless; I spend it doing other 
people’s work. In the evening I do my own work. It isn’t 
exactly amusement, but it’s the best part of the day.” 

“My Eustace, are you not yet used to your work?” asked 
Anna. “Are you not a little beginning to like it?” 

“No, I can’t say Iam. But for you, I should have chucked it 
long ago.” 

“Then I have done some good in making you stick to it! Is it 
not so, Mr. Eustace?” 

“ta” 

“You are not looking so very obliged to me.” 

“Tam obliged. I have learned order and punctuality, persever- 
ance and patience, When I take pains I can write almost legibly. 
It isn’t my own writing, of course, but that is no matter. With 
your help, Anna, I have fed myself and the boy, and I am a respect- 
able member of society—if we can call it society. That’s all right 
and proper, and what the Gentiles seek after. If sometimes I feel 
inclined to jump out of the window—Lord! what a smash one 
would make on those damned cobble stones—I nevertheless haven’t 
the faintest intention of doing it; and it’s only when I have chil- 
blains that I don’t recognise the life we are leading as the best 
possible for both of us, and the very thing we were cut out for.” 

The irony of his tone was lost upon Anna, and she answered 
heartily ; 
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“Yes, yes, my Eustace, that is right. That’s the way to look 
at it. And when we have risen in our professions and gained 
money enough to marry, we shall have nothing left to wish for.” 

“TI suppose not. And all these sweet things seem the sweeter 
when we remember affairs might have been very different.” 

“We need not refer to that, my Eustace! Forget it as I do.” 

“You neither forget yourself nor allow me todoso. I don’t 
suppose it’s advisable we should forget. There are skeletons in 
all cupboards, and that’s ours;—a black bogey between you and 
me, keeping us apart.” 

“ Now you talk nonsense, my good boy! Apart! you and me?” 

“Keeping our souls apart. I daresay souls never really coalesce ; 
anyhow, ours won't. There is a black bogey between us. For me, 
it’s Nemesis ; but you have deserved a better fate.” 

“Now I become no understanding at all!” cried Anna; “ it is 
because, Eustace, with all your books, and your study, and your 
way of wanting answers to all questions, you never can look at 
anything simply! There is no reason we should not be united 
and happy. I say weave happy. Of course, we have to wait to 
marry; but some day you'll have an office of your own with 
clerks under you, and probably a partner, and I shall have 
engagements at all the best concerts. And Ernest will be grown 
up and doing for himself. Then there will be no imprudence in 
marrying, and we shall love each other all the better for our long 
and faithful waiting.” 

“Yes, dear, I know,” said Eustace, gravely kissing her fore- 
head; “let us hope the consummation may come before we are 
both grey-headed. But, Anna, I can’t have you appear before the 
fine people ina dirty dress. That seems to me worse conduct than 
running into debt. And please, dear, your hair is very pretty, 
and I admire it in any condition, but I must have it neat that one 
day, even if you require a barber to twist it for you. And if I 
am to play your accompaniment—as I shall be proud to do, though 
Heaven knows you'd do it far better yourself—you must give me 
good music to perform in. There’s a certain sort of popular 
ballad which travesties every emotion, moral or musical, and when 
I hear you singing it, I have to clap my hands to my ears and run 
out of the room!” 

“But, my Eustace,” said Anna, “he said I was to sing some- 
thing light. We really must do what we are told, or I shall 
never be asked again!” 

Eustace kissed her a second time and went away. 

In these days Anna lived with her friend, the nurse ; Eustace 
and his brother had dropped the name Bianchi, but still inhabited 
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the Vicolo Seanderbeg. The boy went to school under the auspices 
of Padre Vincenzo, who had him in training for the priesthood. 
Eustace sighed, looking at the bonny little English face, and 
wished he could do better for the child, Yet even a priest’s life 
would be more interesting than that he was leading himself; all 
day, hour after hour, in the sweltering sunshine of July, or the 
chilblainy cold of a Roman winter, on a stool in a narrow oflice of 
the big English Forwarding Agency, translating interminable 
letters from foreign correspondents, drafting replies on topics 
which never had for him the faintest interest, and which made 
him rue the perfection of his languages! He used up his brains 
horribly in this abominable pot-boiling, never arriving at working 
mechanically, fearful of losing his situation if even temporarily 
careless. In the evening, after he had eaten his frugal supper and 
played with Ernest, he sat down to his books and his scribbling 
paper, too often with aching head and a sense of despondency, 
barrenness, and incompetence which he had never known in the 
days of drifting. 

“Tt’s all for the best,” he told himself; “had I gone on with 
that, I should be a dead dog by this time. Now f daresay there 
are persons who think me even enviable. But what’s the good of 
it all? I shall never write my book, never accomplish anything, 
never have one moment’s content. What's the good of it?” 


Cuarter IV 


Tue evening of the concert came. 

While Anna had been busy learning the Musical Sketch which 
Mr. Higgins had written for her, Eustace had been laid up with 
a feverish attack. He knew nothing of this part of the pro- 
gramme; indeed, the lovers had not met for some days till they 
presented themselves in the hall for the performance. 

Anna had no new dress; yet she had tried to satisfy her 
betrothed, donning, not the pink gown, but her best morning one, 
which was quite clean, though in cut and colour ill-suited to the 
fashionable assembly. It was too tight for her, and her face was 
uncomfortably flushed. Excited by the importance of the occa- 
sion, her words were too many, her Jaugh too hilarious. The 
other ladies, dignified amateurs or high-class professionals, well 
known in select circles, and self complacent though slightly 
passées, looked at her askance. Signor San Giorgio was, however, 
gracious, and Mr. Higgins, who had come in with him, smiled 
familiarly at Anna, engaged her in conversation, offered his arm 
when she crossed the room. 
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Ten minutes later, Eustace arrived. The last two years had 
improved his appearance. He was less sickly, less absent; able 
to look people in the face with composure and self reliance, As 
he entered he was conscious that Anna did not shine among the 
ladies. What matter? Long ago he had acknowledged her 
defects, reckoned with and submitted to them as one submits to 
an ugliness in one’s own features. He smiled at her as he 
advanced, carrying her roll of music, stepping to his proper place 
by her side. Then he found himself face to face with Trelawney 
Higgins. Eustace turned dead white. His old shrinking down- 
cast air gained upon him; did not every one in the room read 
the word Thief written across his brow ? 

Mr. Higgins himself evidently saw it. He surveyed the young 
man, scarcely attempting to keep the expression of dislike from 
his eyes. Interposing himself between Anna and her betrothed, 
he continued his conversation with her; speaking, smiling, 
familiarly as if she belonged to himself! Eustace could hardly 
refrain from running away like any whipped hound. Trelawney 
Higgins here! In the same room with himself! Talking to 
Anna! She, quite at her ease with him! Eustace paled; then 
flushed to the roots of his hair; his hands shook so that he 
dropped the roll of music; he fumbled on the floor as if scarce 
able to pick it up. 

But Signor San Giorgio was calling for Anna’s opening song. 

“ Mistare ‘iggins accompanies you, Signorina? Yes?” he said. 

“No, no, no!” cried Anna, agitated herself, laughing, and 
pulling Eustace forward. 

Involuntarily he shrank back. Brushing him aside like an 
intrusive fly, Mr. Higgins quietly followed the lady to the 
platform and the piano. Anna, after a helpless glance from one 
to the other, made no objection, for Eustace’s nervousness terrified 
her. He had not often played in public; his hand was shaking. 
Suppose he were to spoil her song? The song which to her 
hopeful spirit meant success, renown, an assured future, means, 
marriage to the man she loved! Curtseying none too gracefully, 
listening to very tepid applause, Anna felt great security in Mr. 
Higgins’ presence behind her. 

Eustace, however, recovered himself. He raised his head, pushed 
his way through the people who would have kept him back, 
mounted the little stair to the platform, advanced to the piano. 

“Excuse me, this is my place,” he said coolly, seated himself 
on the music-stool and began the prelude before Anna had. 
finished her voluminous curtseying. 

Mr. Higgins was annoyed; however, he knew better than to 
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make a scene. He stood beside the piano tnrning the pages, and 
when the song was ended leading off the cries of Brava! Still 
Eustace felt certain that, whatever the man’s previous sentiments, 
he had now effectually made an enemy of him. Mr. Higgins was 
not the kind of person who likes being defeated. 

Anna made no mark with this song. It was too difficult for 
her, and very probably the accompaniment spoiled it. 

“Who is she?” the audience continued to ask; and the other 
singing ladies breathed more freely, feeling themselves still 
supreme. 

But when the Norwegian appeared a second time, in the 
pleasant Musical Sketch, there was another story. Confident, 
amused herself by her part, genuinely pleased to amuse, she 
performed admirably, and soon had the room shaking with 
laughter. She spoke her words trippingly, not at all as if she had 
learned them by heart. The fine people were delighted by the 
mimicry of their own foibles, their daily accidents and embarrass- 
ments and stupidities. Her foreign accent came in engagingly, 
her merriment was infectious, her snatches of song—simple 
melodies simply and freshly rendered—took the room by storm. 

When she had finished, someone gave her a huge bouquet 
provided for another; and the cries of “Bis! Bis!” went on 
louder and louder till she had gone away and come back again 
and resumed her place. This time she did not try to be witty. 
She sat down at the piano and sang one of her dear Norwegian 
ballads :— 


“Bor jeg paa det hoie fjeld— 
I live on the heights of the mountain.” 


in her fresh, clear voice, not untouched by emotion, for was 
not an exile by the waters of Babylon, singing a song of 
ion ? 

The plaudits were louder than before; then something 
suggested to her that she should exhibit also her command of 
the piano; she rattled off her Schumann Papillons with the 
greatest verve and brilliance, so that her former master, Signor 
Sgalli, who was in the audience and had been looking critical, 
even displeased, now clapped louder than anybody and openly 
acknowledged her for his pupil. 

Then she curtseyed more voluminously than ever, and putting 
her arm through Eustace’s disappeared from the platform with him. 
In the passage to the green room, where they were alone but not 
invisible as her lover could have wished, she kissed him and said, 

“There now! I do really believe I have done some great 
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good for us both! Were you pleased, my Eustace, you who are 
such good critic? Did I do it well?” 

Eustace saw Mr. Higgins watching them and he could hardly 
bring himself to reply. However, he said heartily enough, 

“No one could have done it better ;” 

And Anna, too much elated to be discreet, cried, 

“Mr. Higgins, who is very excellent good componist wrote it 
for me him very self! My Eustace, I do very much want you 
and Mr. Higgins to be friends; he is so very kind, and very, very 
powerful here and everywhere and able to help us. Will you not 
go and talk to him and thank him; and say how you grieve for 
the past, and get him to make friends also with you?” 

“ 1’ll be damned first!” said Eustace, between his teeth. 

The encounter had shaken the very centre of his being. How 
extraordinary that Anna should have let him in for it and unwarned ! 
How extraordinary she should not perceive there could be no room 
in the same town for himself and Trelawney Higgins. Eustace 
was assailed by a sudden and tremendous yearning for flight. 
His surroundings had long been uncongenial, now he was face to 
face with the man who knew him for a thief, the man whose 
silence had been purchased—by the sacrifice of Anna! Shame 
overwhelmed him; pride rose in arms; conscience made him a 
coward. He yearned to escape; though aware that flight would 
be not only crime against Anna but contrary to common sense, 
inevitable disaster. 

The abominable thing was that Anna had not the faintest 
perception of the temptation, nor of the struggle it was to over- 
come it! She hadn’t even the tact to refrain from talking of 
Mr. Higgins. He seemed to her imposing and important; she 
was elated at having secured his patronage—she who had been 
buffeted, snubbed, ridiculed, by little people whose very existence 
he would have failed to recognise. Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh, and Anna could not hold her tongue 
about Mr. Higgins. 

“ Why, Eustace, should you fear him? He has been very good 
tous. It is not Christian to be ungracious, and—and—not at all 
humble. Do you know what I mean ?” 

“Perfectly, dear. You don’t know what I mean, that’s all,” 
replied Eustace, 

Anna hesitated and even coloured a little, 

“Ts it that you are perhaps thinking Mr. Higgins a little—a 
very little—fallen in love with me sometimes? ‘That need not 
make you at all uneasy! You know very well—I have kept no 
secrets from you—that other men have sometimes fallen in love 
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with me, yes and even asked me to marry; men, two of them any- 
how, quite good and rich, though not great like Mr. Higgins. Is 
there a man on the whole world for whom I would desert my own 
Eustace even for three minutes? You know there isn’t! You 
know it! you know it!” 

“Tf,” said Eustace, in a smothered voice, “ these are your ideas, 
Anna, you should not accept anything from this man.” 

“ But why not, my good boy? I don’t think men do kindnesses 
to women unless they are a little in love with them; and if one 
didn’t take advantage of it, one would never become anything at 
all. That is why ugly women never get on. I don’t mean 
seriously in love, Eustace, with broken hearts and all that. I 
would not at all like that from Mr. Higgins!” 

“ Let it be,” said Eustace, wearily. ‘I daresay you are right. 
T am one of these who strain at gnats and swallow camels. 
You needn’t tell me camels are indigestible; I know it. But 
gnats are disgusting; and, Anna—if one has to eat one or the 
other ?” 

“I do not become understanding,” said Anna; “but if you 
mean you are tired of being so poor, and could be doing even bad 
to end it—oh, I often see it in your face, my poor dear !—why, 
then the best is for me to take every opportunity of advancement 
which I can possibly become; and very soon we shall be 
prosperous and the good days of our happiness will arrive. Don’t 
you see?” 

“Yes, yes, see. Butcan’t we get advancement except through 
Higgins ? ” 

“T don’t think so,” said Anna, laughing and shaking her head ; 
“T am not everybody’s taste, you know.” 

He turned away, angry with Anna, angry with himself for 
being angry, for being afraid, for yearning to run away and 
become an outcast again, when Anna, dear, brave Anna, had given 
up everything that she might recover him to virtue and respect- 
ability. He did not prohibit her acceptance of Mr. Higgins’ patron- 
age; who was he that he should lay down Jaws for one like Anna? 
Nor was Eustace the kind of man who takes active steps in defence 
of his rights, real or imaginary. His pride was of the cast which 
will go without a thing rather than noisily confess the lack of it. 
Nature had never intended him for a champion. When things 
were awry he could suffer acutely and never let his suffering be 
known. It is the nature of the wild animal which creeps into a 
hole to die; it is the nature which in moments of stress may 
defend itself by lawless means, which under opposition will not 
fight in the open, but may stab in the dark; the nature which is 
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cowardly for the reason of all others least comprehensible to the 
ordinary man. The ordinary man is equipped with his normal 
three layers of moral skin; the soul of the poor coward has but 
one; and to his eternal shame he knows that from a trifling 
wound he may quite easily bleed to death. 


CHapTrer V. 


Onz evening a few days later, Anna, full blown, on her way to a 
palace where (for good payment) she was to repeat the Musical 
Sketch to a select audience, looked into the Vicolo Scanderbeg 
garret, to exhibit her new dress to her lover. 

Eustace sat by the lamp, the child on his knee, a letter in his 
hand, a letter with an English stamp. 

“Anna! Anna!” cried Ernest, “ we have a grandfather! Did 
you know? Eustace never told me till to-night! ” 

“T did not know,” said Anna. “Is it really true, Eustace?” 

He put the letter into his pocket; then, flushing a little, drew 
it forth again and handed it to her. 

“Our grandfather lives at home in England,” cried Ernest, 
“and we will perhaps go there and visit him!” 

“It depends upon what Anna says,” said Eustace. 

Anna felt unaccountably disturbed. “This letter is from 
Viola,” she said; “ who, Eustace, is Viola?” 

“T don’t know. I never heard of her before. You see she 
calls herself our cousin. Read it, Anna, this other also. Then 
you will know pretty nearly as much as I know myself. I told 
you, did I not?” he continued, “that our name is not Stevens. 
When I was a little chap like Ernest, we were called by our real 
name, Sercombe; my grandfather’s name is the same as my own, 
Eustace Sercombe. He has never till now taken any notice of 
my existence; possibly was not aware of it.” 

“Dear me! But if you knew about him, why ever didn’t you 
write and ask him to help you?” 

“Because one doesn’t beg from people who don’t notice one’s 
existence,” said Eustace, quickly. 

“No! no! no! Of course one does not beg, if one can help 
it! It doesn’t seem so bad to me to beg from a grandfather.” 

“There are, of course, other things worse. Few more impossi- 
ble, Anna.” 

“Your father, Eustace, did he perhaps think the other things 
possible?” 

“T imagine he had tried begging as well,” said Eustace, drily. 
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Our father has become dead,” said Ernest; “ Eustace has just 
told me.” 

Anna was about to speak, but Eustace interrupted, 

“Mind what you say! I have not told Ernest much about our 
father !” 

The child and Anna exchanged looks of intelligence, and she 
answered “ Ernest knows more than you think. I told him you 
did not like talking of it.” 

Eustace’s eye flashed, and Ernest at any rate knew he was not 
pleased. Tightening his arms round his brother’s neck he 
whispered, 

“T know he was taken away from us to go to prison, and I 
know we came away from home in England because he was bad 
and thief, and no one loved him any more.” 

“Yes, that was it. Now, take this Jira and run down to the 
Corso and see the cimetograph; come straight home when it is 
over, and to-morrow I will tell you about our grandfather.” 

When they were alone Eustace turned to Anna and said 
sharply, 

“ Why did you tell him? He is too young to know.” 

“He asked me questions. Eustace, you knowI never can be 
answering questions by saying things not true, Ernest is a wise 
child ; he will not repeat it.” 

“That is not what I care about. It was his little self I did not 
wish offended.” 

“Offended? He was not at all offended. Why should such 
little boy be offended? It is better to tell children things when 
they are little. Then they do not care so much.” 

“That's what I mean by being offended! You see I know the 
result of it. I want him to care, Anna.” 

“It would be better if you had cared less, my poor Eustace! it 
would be better now to think of your father no more, to be 
satisfied with keeping different yourself.” 

“TI wonder if you do think me so very different?” said 
Eustace bursting the window open and leaning out into the star- 
lit night, “or whether you believe it is in my blood, and that I 
shall have lapses, which must be recovered from and forgiven and 
forgotten, that we may go on as before and not care too much! 
Oh Anna forgive me! you are very patient and I am bad- 
tempered! But sometimes you seem to me too cheerful and easy 
and forgiving. Sometimes I would give all the world to be with 
people who did not know; who trusted me; who would be so 
astounded if I lapsed, that I should never be spoken to again. 
Did you tell Ernest also about me?” 
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“Oh no, my Eustace! How could you think it ?” 
“Don’t tell him! If necessary, Anna, tell him lies. Don’t let 
him lose faith in me, and not care—Anna—not care!” 

“ Eustace, what is making you so unhappy to-night?” 

“T am not specially unhappy. Perhaps the letters have stirred 
meup. They make me think what might have been!” 

There was a silence. Then Anna said meditatively, 

“Tt would be a very good thing if your grandfather did 
something for Ernest! Is he a well-off gentleman?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. He has a small handle to his name which 
when he dies must come to me. I never told you, Anna, that you 
will be Lady Sercombe.” 

“I? Milady? Oh but that is very very nice!” said Anna 
clapping her hands; “ Eustace,” she cried impulsively “do you not 
think that when I am English Milady, my dear brother will 
make friends with me again ?” 

Enstace was not listening. For the twentieth time he was 
reading Viola’s letter. Anna laid her hand on his shoulder and 
read it too. 

“T wish we knew what sort of cousin she was! She writes 
like a copy-book—like a little girl. She says you had better go 
with Ernest yourself. Eustace, perhaps it would be well to do 
what the cousin says! I mean, to go and see your grandfather. 
I think you could ask him to help us. It is easier to talk such 
prayers than to write them.” 

“T shan’t make any prayers,” said Eustace ; “if I go it will be 
because—because—well for a totally different reason,” he ended 
confusedly. 

Just then there was a great thumping at the door and in camo 
a telegraph messenger, an event unprecedented in the Vicolo 
Scanderbeg. 

‘Good heavens!” said Eustace reading the telegram and 
handing it to Anna. 

It was from gome unknown person who signed himself Taylor, 
and it said: 

“Grandfather dangerously ill. Start with child at once. 
Important.” 

Silence fell on the lovers, and they looked at each other with 
mysterious foreboding, 

Then Eustace counted his money and consulted a railway time- 
table. 

Next morning Anna saw the brothers off for England. The 
money had not sufficed for the tickets, and she had added her 
wages of the preceding evening. 
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“You ought to be coming with us,” said Eustace rather 
awkwardly as he bade her good-bye. 

She looked pleased—poor simple Anna, who always believed 
what was said to her. 

“Oh yes! my Eustace!” she cried, “I too wish that I was 
going with you! But I am not everybody’s taste you know! 
Your grandfather might not like me!” 

It was her poor little joke, made half seriously yet without any 
guess at its importance. 

Eustace could have bitten his tongue out that it would not 
move to contradict her, 


PART III. 
REGENERATION, 


Carter I, 


“Ts this it, Eustace? Is this home?” asked little Ernest. They 
had arrived at Fenshurst, the market town, and were walking 
hand in hand to Sercombe Manor. Clustering red-roofed houses 
were behind them, and they trod a fair English road, white and 
winding, hedges and green fields on one side, on the other a 
sloping bank with oaks and a tangled undergrowth of faded 
bramble and bracken. It was nearing sunset and a gold haze 
was gradually dimming everything; fresh breezes, still sun- 
warmed, blew across the fields occasionally bringing whiffs from 
the not distant sea. Cows lowed in the fields, thrushes were 
singing in the tree-tops ; a robin flitted along for a short distance 
by the travellers. Suddenly a whirr of noisy wings from behind 
the hedge, and a pheasant which had been raiding a farm-yard 
flow across the road to his roost in the covert. Ernest screamed 
with delight. Dropping his brother’s hand he ran up the bank 
and shouted in the sweet voice he had learned in Italy ; climbing 
one of the trees he sat among the boughs bareheaded and gleeful 
like a little Satyr. Eustace was not sorry to pause. He leaned 
back against the hedge, his hands in his pockets, carelessly 
watching the child, and asking himself what precisely he 
intended to say when he had reached the threshold of Sercombe 
Manor. 

Presently they were there. The brick Tudor house with the 
beautiful chimneys had been described to Eustace by his father ; 
as he entered the immense hall with the tiled floor, the mullioned 
windows, the huge open fireplace where logs were blazing on 
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ancient andirons, he no longer felt an intruder but what he truly 
was, a son of the house. 

“Your namo, sir?” asked the grave and obsequious person in 
black who received the pedestrians. 

“Sercombe,” said Eustace, coolly as if half offended, “Mr, 
Eustace Sercombe. How is my grandfather this evening ? ” 

“Sir Eustace has recovered from his heart attack and is now as 
well as usual,” replied Milton, with the absolute neutrality of the 
English domestic. Not for worlds would he have betrayed 
surprise as he helped the traveller to remove his coat and 
considered what he must do under unprecedented circumstances. 
Milton as already explained had formed opinions about the family 
he served; no doubt he felt it incumbent on a man named Milton 
to form opinions. Female ascendency was too strong in this 
house; it was preposterous for instance that Miss Viola should be 
the person to lock the post-bag; daily about five o’clock Milton 
came near hating Miss Viola on account of this anomaly, and was 
ready to do anything to “take her down.” On this particular 
eccasion Miss Sercombe was out, and Miss Viola would no doubt 
expect visitors to be conducted to her: Milton, however, opined 
that to conduct to Miss Viola a grown-up elegant young gentleman 
bearing Sir Eustace’s name and announcing himself as a grandson, 
would be scarce less ridiculous than to have her locking the post- 
bag. 

“This way, sir, if you please,” said Milton, forming a bold 
design. 

They crossed the hall and passed along a narrow gallery with 
twists, unexpected steps, and deeply-recessed windows. By one 
of these Eustace involuntarily paused, for his eye lighted on a 
pile of worm-eaten books, one of which had fallen open, showing 
its antique title page and the name of its author, Marsiglio Ficino, 

“Tt’s rather a frightening sort of house,” murmured Ernest: 
“why are there knights in armour watching us?” 

Then a door was thrown open, and they were ushered into a 
large oblong room, with books lining every wall and a table at 
the far end near the fire. On the table stood one small reading 
lamp, and by it sat an old man with long white hair, a bloodless 
face, and eyes curiously intent. 

Beside him on a stool], her hand in his, a great volume on her 
lap, her face raised, was a young girl. The light from the fire 
illuminated the page of her book, her hair, and part of her face; 
also part of her dress, which was of some dark misty colour, close 
and clinging in form, cut out at the neck to show the spring of 
a most graceful throat, 
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“Mr. Eustace Sercombe,” announced Milton in his unmoved 
voice, and retired; not too far, however, for he wished to know 
what might happen. 

The visitor thus announced did not advance; holding Ernest 
by the hand he stood in the doorway, his eyes riveted upon the 
girl, Viola, on hearing his name, had turned round with a 
sensation of terror. For several days she had felt frightened to 
death when she thought of her officious letter to the unknown 
cousin, and had wondered every moment what its result would 
be, and how she could ever succeed in explaining it away. Never 
had she imagined a result so alarming as this! To have the 
unknown cousin arrive and walk straight in to her grandfather 
—her grandfather who never saw anybody and had not invited 
him! She turned her head and stared at Eustace; and he forgot 
everybody and everything except just herself. For he recognised 
her at once; the beautiful being long regarded as a dream, an 
illusion, created by that fever he had caught in the Villa Medici 
garden. Here she was, real, alive, older, a thousand times more 
lovely than before; her glorious eyes—eyes like those of the 
Scopas head on the marble man between the pillars—fixed with 
the most intense interest upon his own. What Eustace did not 
know was that his own eyes had been made on something the 
same pattern, and that in moments of emotion they too burned 
and with extraordinary radiance—quite enough to agitate a girl 
like Viola. 

It was Ernest who broke the gathering spell. Dropping his 
brother’s hand he ran forward and jumped on the old man’s knee. 

“Oh,” he said, in his pretty Italian accent, “ you are our grand- 
father! We have come to see you! We have come home!” 

Sir Eustace, breathless under this sudden assault, nevertheless 
put his arm round the child. He was, however, gazing at the 
brother. 

“What brings you here?” he askel with ill-concealed 
excitement, 

Eustace had prepared a hundred answers to this inevitable 
question. He forgot them all, and replied : 

“It was my place to come. I am your grandson, sir, and I 
Wish to serve you.” 

Hearing this bold tone Viola’s heart beat with satisfaction and 
pride. She rose and stood before her cousin in her full height— 
she was slender and tall as a young palm tree—holding out both 
her hands. Eustace took them. As he felt their slim softness 
a delicious and unwonted thrill passed through him, and he 
retained them unconsciously, his eyes meeting hers. After » 
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moment Viola’s lids dropped, and a warm flush showed on her 
fair cheek, making it more lovely than before. 

“ Let the girl alone and come here,” commanded Sir Eustace. 

Viola took achair by the fire, angry with herself for blushing, 
and wondering why her heart was beating so fiercely and so fast. 

“What have you been doing with yourself all these years?” 
asked the old man in the same peremptory tone. It was not an 
easy question to answer, even had Eustace been less preoccupied 
with Viola. He was silent. 

“We have lived in a place called Rome,” said Ernest from his 
perch on the old man’s knee, “and we have one great friend 
named Anna; and our father has become dead, and now we have 
come here to you.” 

“Your father was once my eldest son,” said Sir Eustace, still 
looking at the elder brother, “ but I have never recognised that his 
sons bore any relation to me. What have you to say about him?” 

“Oh, dear grandfather,” began Viola, pleadingly, “is it not 
right to seize happiness when it comes?” 

Eustace flashed a grateful look at her; then answered in his 
slightly formal English, with a steadiness astounding to himself: 

“Sir, it may have been possible for you to disown your son, but 
whatever he was we cannot disown our father. We do not wish 
to do so, for we have both many loved memories of him.” 

“So have I! so have I!” exclaimed the old man impetuously. 
“T tell you he was once like this child here. Boy, if you had 
said a word to me against your father, I would have shown you 
the door!” 

“Oh, dear, dear grandfather!” cried Viola, transported, and 
left her chair to kneel beside him on the stool, kissing his sleeve. 

“‘ How very pretty you are,” whispered Ernest; “are you the 
cousin who wrote us that letter tanto carina ?” 

“Oh,” said Eustace mournfally, “I loved my father and shall 
always doso. Let him rest in peace! But he ruined my life, 
and that is a crime hard to forgive.” 

“No, no!” cried Viola, “ your life is not ruined! Grandfather 
tell him it cannot, shall not be so!” 

“What do you mean by ruin?” asked Sir Eustace, his voice 
tremulous and loud; “have you followed in your father’s steps? 
Are you a thief and a scoundrel yourself—you, Eustace Sercombe 
as you dare to call yourself?” 

“Grandfather!” interrupted Viola, her cheeks scarlet, “how 
can you speak to him so? How can you ask such a question? 
Can you not see—Eustace, cousin, you must forgive him, his sight 
is not good—he is old—he has suffered so much! His own 
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childrei deceived him! Grandfather, would my cousin Eustaco 
have come if it was to grieve you! I know he would not! And 
I—I wrote to him about what you expected. I mean—I 
mean——” she added incoherently, her breath failing her. 

Eustace, very pale, kept silence. 

“T can tell you all about us,” piped Ernest, “I go to school at 
the Seminary, and soon I shall go to the English college, because 
I am English, you know. And Eustace writes letters all day 
about chests, and bales, and cases of wine, and customs and 
freights, and does sums in a very dirty office where there is no 
fire. And in the middle of the night when I am in bed he writes 
a big book, like what the philosophers wrote long ago.” 

Eustace laughed uneasily, and looked at Viola. 

“ What—what,” said Sir Eustace suddenly, pushing the child 
from him and sitting up straight, “ what does he mean? Have 
you written books?” 

“ Not yet,” said Eustace, “only” His eyes strayed to the 
book-shelves, and there was in them a covetous gleam. Would 
not these volumes be of easier access than those in the Collegio 
Romano of his uneasy haunting? 

“Why,” said Ernest indignantly, standing on the floor like a 
little champion, “he was writing at his book even this very day 
in the train! He told me so!” 

“Show me what you wrote,” panted the old man, “I take a 
great interest in books. I am writing one myself.” 

“Yes, yes!” counselled Viola; “show him.” 

“No one could take an interest in this,” said Eustace with his 
ironical smile. He turned to Viola, handing her a loose paper 
covered with fine scrawls. ‘‘ No, I assure you,” he apologised, 
“it is not Etruscan. Unfortunately I write like that—when I 
am not at the letters about bales and freights. This is, you see, 
quite indecipherable,” 

Sir Eustace snatched the paper from the girl. ‘You can read 
it yourself, I suppose?” he said, angrily. 

“T hardly think so,” replied Eustace; and added conciliatingly, 
“T know, of course, what it stands for.” 

“ Read it to me at once,” commanded the old man. 

Eustace raised his eyebrows, glancing interrogatingly at Viola; 
but she so emphatically advised obedience that he began to read, 
his voice showing a certain cool amusement at the dire unsuit- 
ability to his audience of the argument about Infinity, Life, and 
Freedom. 

“It is very stupid stuff,” commented Ernest; “Padre Vincenzo 
Says so.” 
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But the extraordinary thing—so extraordinary that Eustace 
presently stopped and looked at his hearers enquiringly, almost 
thinking himself in a dream—was that the old man and Viola 
herself listened with the most rapt attention, with looks not 
merely of approbation, but of enthusiasm. When he stopped 
Viola had again left her chair and was kneeling by her grand- 
father, her hand on his shoulder. 

“Viola! Viola!” said Sir Eustace with an excitement almost 
painful, “ you could understand that, my dear?” 

“Yes, grandfather! Oh yes! Every word! Every single 
word!” 

“You got it from me! Boy, you got it from me ;” murmured 
the old man, sinking back in his chair and closing his eyes. “I 
have some share in it! You have got it, I tell you, from me!” 

“What does he mean?” asked Eustace; and Ernest rather 
frightened took his brother’s hand. 

“It’s hereditary,” continued the old man with a sob. “I have 
some share init!” He sat up straight, keen and vigorous again. 
“Boy! Young man! I wish to see the rest of your book. Do 

ou hear me? Go and get it.” 

“T shall be proud if you are enough interested to look at it 
some day. But—forgive me—it’s rather voluminous—I don’t 
carry it in my coat-pocket.” 

“You got it from me,” repeated Sir Eustace. Then he held 
out his hand and drew his grandson nearer. “I will help you 
with it,” he said vehemently; “ you shall finish it under my eye. 
Viola, she can copy it out: she writes preitily. I will publish it 
for you, and it shall be our joint work. If I don’t live to see it 
finished, still I shall have bad my share. Viola, are you listening ? 
Take him to Margaret and tell her to put him in the Terrace 
Room, and to empty the shelves that he may have room for the 
books he will want. Show him where all the books are, my 
dear, and to-morrow I will give him my manuscript!” 

“Pray explain the meaning of all this,” Eustace whispered to 
the girl. 

Viola, her hand on her cousin’s wrist, her sweet face touched 
by emotion, looked supplicatingly at her grandfather. 

“Tt means,” she said softly, drawing Eustace nearer und 
putting his hand in the old man’s, “it means that the first book I 
shall fetch is the Family Bible, and dear grandfather shall write 
in your name. And perhaps, yes! perhaps he will write again 
my poor uncle’s name, which he scratched out; just as once he 
scratched out my father’s name, and then wrote it again, because 
he remembered how after all he loved him!” 
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“ Viola——” began Sir Eustace holding his grandson’s hand, but 
still stroking the girl’s slight fingers, while tears rolled unheeded 
down his aged cheek, “I said it meant trouble for you, my dear. 
I warned you, did I not?” 

Viola took her hand away, and half vexed, half smiling, left the 
room ; Eustace felt as when at sundown the rose suddenly fades 
from the clouds, and the world is wrapt in night. 

When she returned with the Family Bible, she was unable to 
attract any attention to it. Eustace was kneeling by the old 
man’s side, and they were talking of Marsiglio Ficino. 


Cuarter II, 


Some hours later, Aunt Margaret was herself putting little 
Ernest to bed. Sir Eustace had been wheeled away by his valet ; 
Viola and the new-comer were left alone. Through dinner the 
cousins had been merry, talking and laughing: the moment they 
were left alone they turned shy. Eustace became conscious that 
the room and the company were unlike any he had known before ; 
Viola thought of the patronizing and intrusive letter which she 
had written to a person so superior. She wished he would not 
look at her so hard; of a certain he was remembering that letter, 
and with offence! It was really hard to be looked at like that ! 
She got up, nervously, and fondled the blue Russian cat which 
had sprung to her arms. Then she took the poker and flattened 
croft coals in the fire. Eustace still watched her. It was too 
unkind! She had meant so innocently with that letter! Viola 
began to feel desperate; she set down both puss and poker and 
looked full at her cousin with all the majesty of conscious good 
intentions. But oh—oh!—he was not looking at her reproach- 
fully! His whole soul seemed in his eyes! his whole soul seemed 
one wild passion of admiration. No one before had ever looked 
thus at Viola; or if anyone had done so she had not observed it. 
Her blood suddenly ran riot and mantled on her cheek till it 
glowed a vivid scarlet. How extraordinary that a look should be 
80 agitating! She nearly lost consciousness, she seemed rapt into 
some unknown heaven, “lapped and lulled along the dangerous 
sky,” “upmounted in that region where falling stars dart their 
artillery forth.” 

Eustace seeing the flag of beautiful distress flown on her 
cheek, flushed also, hotly and visibly, and felt a tingling to his 
very finger-tips. 

Then they both looked away, as if caught doing something 
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wrong; he became interested in some dust on his shoe and she 
picked up the cat again and knelt by the fire as if intending to 
immolate the creature. Yet very soon she felt her cousin’s eyes 
on her again, and some enchantment made her turn round just to 
see if his expression had changed. This time as their eyes met 
they bore it better—and longer. Perhaps, however, each felt a 
surging of dim prophecy, a foreboding that never again would the 
soul of either be free. It was a semi-deliberate stepping into 
everlasting bondage; alas! the most hopeless of slaves is he who 
has no wish for escape! ae 

Eustace abruptly, and as if summoned, left his chair and joined 
her by the fire; she glanced up at him helplessly. If he had 
touched her she would have submitted. However, he only 
touched the cat—Tawno Chikno, “the little one,” “the beauty 
of the world”—which she was clasping to her bosom, and 
seemed part of herself. 

“Can you forgive me for writing that letter?” whispered the 
girl. 

“T loved you for that letter!” answered Eustace, impetuously. 
Afterwards he marvelled how he could have dared to pronounce 
such words. 

Then again there was silence; and the short-haired blue 
gentleman who had great intelligence, wondered why he was 
receiving so much attention; having an insatiable appetite for it, 
he purred, yawned, and stretched out his velvet chin for more. 
Presently, in a low voice as if telling her a secret, Eustace said, 

“Do you know that I have seen you before to-night?” 

“You—have seen me—before ? ” 

“Far away from here. Someday I will tell you about it. I 
could not believe you were real. I thought you a dream; and 
now again I think I must be dreaming. This house—this 
welcome—so unlike what I dared to expect, so far beyond what I 
deserve ; above all, you—Viola !—you—I have never seen, never 
believed in anyone like you! Are you real? or will you fade 
away into air, into the terrible cold clearness of the morning 
when one has wakened up?” 

Eustace was aware of something un-English in the strain; but 
half his blood was Italian and he did not care if he were 
extravagant. To Viola his words seemed the richest poetry, 
his voice the most ravishing music; she could have sat listening 
for hours. 

Nevertheless she felt she must certainly check him; must lead 
him away from these personalities into the safe king’s highway 
of things indifferent and dull. 
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She seated herself and Chikno in an easy chair; leaning back, 
a marvel of grace; the lamplight making gold on her brown hair, 
the blue of the sea in her dark dress, the warmth of pearl on the 
whiteness of her arms and neck, Then she said primly, 
academically :— 

“Do you believe anything is real? or are the good and the bad 
equally appearance? ‘That is what grandfather tries to believe, 
but I should like to learn your opinion.” 

Eustace was so far away from his favourite studies, that for a 
moment he could not conceive what she was talking about. He 
did not answer and Viola continued :— 

“Grandfather has, you know, written a great deal on such 
subjects. He dictates to me, and thinks I am nearly as learned 
as he is himself. ButIam really ignorant. That is why I ask 
you to explain.” 

Eustace had, with difficulty, recalled himself to earth. 

“You can’t imagine,” he exclaimed, “ how wonderful it seems 
to have fallen in with people who care for such studies! You? 
Why you are a Hypatia! I have certainly dreamed of such 
women, but I never met one! A woman! a beautiful woman! 
who cares for the spiritual world !” 

“T don’t even know what the spiritual world means!” said 
Viola, very seriously, her chin propped on her hand, her eyes on 
his. 

“But it is the object of all religion!” cried Eustace, “ of all 
philosophy! of all knowledge! To get into some sort of con- 
scious relation with the spiritual world is the only thing worth 
living for!” 

“But how ?” said the young girl; “how? Grandfather talks 
of his metaphysics, Aunt Margaret of sermons; I have a friend 
who believes in amulets and second sight. I have never under- 
stocd. I sometimes think I am quite a materialist. Can you 
make me understand ?” 

“There are other keys for that door besides the obvious ones,” 
said Eustace; “the best key is perhaps P 

He checked himself for the word Love was on his lips. It 
remained unspoken, yet possibly Viola understood, for again the 
scarlet flickered on her cheek. 

There was another silence. Then the girl suddenly sat up 
straight as if rousing herself and spoke in quite a different, 
everyday tone: 

“Eustace, you did not understand when grandfather said you 
had ‘ got it from him.’ I understood. I am so very fond of 
my poor old grandfather that I can generally understand him. 
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If you knew how anxious I was you should be fond of him, too! 
Oh, do try! I daresay he seems half crazy to you; many people 
think him crazy. In some ways he ¢s crazy. But oh, it is se 
pathetic! when you understand you will see how pathetic it is, 
Eustace, tell me, is the rest of your book as good as the page you 
read us this evening?” 

“Let us defer my book. I declare I have lost all interest in 
it. Go on about our grandfather.” 

“The book belongs to it. It seems an extraordinary accident 
—but perhaps it is fate—that what you wrote in the train, quite 
easily, I suppose, just as a pastime—was on the very subject, wus 
identical with what grandfather and I have been trying to write 
for the last fortnight. We write for hours sometimes, and then 
we tear it all up and next day we write it all over again. We 
never can get it right. He knows what he wants to say, but he 
can’t say it. Sometimes he will drop his dear old head on his 
arms and cry—as I suppose your little Ernest cries sometimes— 
and all because he knows that he has failed—failed—failed.” 

“Just that bit is very difficult,” said Eustace, “many writers 
have failed. I have never read anything clear about it. It was 
most extraordinary you were able to understand what I had 
said.” 

“We understood because it was precisely what we had been 
trying to say. But no! anyone would have understood! It was 
beautifully done; I am sure it was! Grandfather said so. And 
Eustace, ho knows. He cannot write himself, but he is a judge 
of what others write and of what they think. He said to me 
that if it is all like that, it will be a very great book and you 
a very great thinker!” 

“Tt has been my dream,” said Eustace; and he started up, 
exclaiming, “this must be an enchanted palace, for in it my 
wildest dreams are taking actuality and shape!” 

Viola caught his enthusiasm, and her face shone as that of an 
Egeria. However, they resumed discussion of the grandfather. 

“You say he has failed over that chapter? He is very old— 
it is not wonderful.” 

“Ah, but all the chapters are the same. It is all failure. He 
knows it and so do I, but we never tell each other so. No one 
could understand a word of it. I cannot understand as I write. 
A week, a day after it is written he cannot understand it himself. 
When he is dead and people find his precious manuscripts they 
will throw them on the fire as the ravings of a lunatic.” 
“Metaphysics have often been called the ravings of lunatics.” 
“It is not that. When you read it you will know what I 
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mean. But I don’t suppose he will show it you. He never 
shows it to anyone now. Once he let me read a letter he had 
had long ago from a publisher. Long ago he did not know the 
truth so well, and he thought or tried to think he had written 
a great book and he sent it to a publisher. But the publisher's 
letter made him begin to write it all over again from the very 
beginning. He has been re-writing it ever since; long, long 
chapters, over, and over, and over again. He will never finish it. 
It is good for nothing; but he still goes on. He does nothing, 
cares for nothing else. Perhaps it is that which has made him 
crazy ; perhaps without it he would be more crazy; I do not know. 
He will go on with it till he dies.” 

“Viola, you terrify me! You seem describing what I shall be 
at his age!” 

“Qh, no! no! I am sure you will never be like that. I am 
sure you are much stronger, and wiser, and more just! You will 
never be so unhappy as my dear grandfather. I hope not! I 
hope not!” 

“T don’t know,” said Eustace. “I feel very like him. He 
said something of the sort; he said one was bound to be like 
one’s grandfather.” 

“He meant that you were busy with the same work. Oh, 
Eustace, I am very glad you have come! You will make his last 
days happy. He will forget his old sorrows, forget that his sons 
were bad and that all his love for them turned into bitterness. 
He will think only of his grandson and will be so proud of you 
that after all he will die triumphant! Promise me, you will stay 
with him till he dies!” 

“TI would do anything you asked me,” said Eustace, “if you 
invite me to stay, you ask what is easy. When you bid me to go, 
it will be hard, but I will obey you.” 

“T could never wish you to go!” cried Viola; then, afraid of 
what she had said, tried hastily to explain it away. ‘“ You see, 
I have been so lonely here—I have had no sister or brother— 
Grandfathers, aunts, never can be quite the same as one’s own 
people. Now it seems as if——” she stopped; her explanation . 
was betraying her, making the situation a great deal worse. 
What would he think of her, saying such things? She looked at 
him with the humility of one who has made a hopeless mess of it 
—one who capitulates. 

As for Eustace, he was in an enchanted palace, in the power of 
a sorceress. While she talked of metaphysics and grandfathers, 
she had all the while been weaving spells, and now he hardly 
knew what she was saying or meaning, nor did he know in the 
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least how he must make reply. And as she looked at him with 
that exquisite wistfulness a mist came over her eyes which 
robbed him of all self possession. He rose and stood beside her, 
his hand on her chair. Unconsciously she moved a little and the 
curls straying on her neck brushed his fingers. 

Another moment and he would have kissed her, who can say 
with what result ? 


Cuaprer III. 


Bur the penetrating, persistent, overwhelming sound of a loudly 
beaten gong interrupted this too rapid advance in cousinly 
acquaintance. The hour had come for what might be described 
as the King’s Coucher; preceded, however, by Family Prayers. 

In obedience to the summons, the two animals and Viola herself 
sprang at once to their feet. The black poodle followed her from 
the room, but the blue cat, his tail well erect, marched in front 
with majestic hurry. Eustace, wondering what was about to take 
place, walked at a respectful distance behind the dog. In the hall, 
which was illuminated and arranged with a lectern and with seats 
in rows, Miss Sercombe was already seated on the oak settle at 
right angles to the fire. The animals took up a position before 
the hearth: Chikno in the centre, sitting up tall, his back to the 
room, his air that of indifference to the company; Mr. Petulengro 
on the other hand, at length, his nose on his paws, his eyes 
moving uneasily from one person to another as if not quite sure 
what was expected of him. 

“I think Eustace should read,” said Viola, impetuously ; ‘‘ it is 
important that the servants should understand at once; don’t you 
think so, auntie?” 

“No, my dear,” answered the elder lady, “it wonld not be 
suitable to make changes to-night. You will officiate as usual.” 

Miss Sercombe, whom Eustace had not recognised, and who in 
Rome was indistinguishable from any other of the elderly virgins 
who frequent that “lone mother of dead empires,” carried herself 
with dignity in her home. She had little of the family beauty ; 
but her face wore that nameless air of experience, of thought, 
perhaps of grief, which can make the plainest countenance 
interesting. Before her stood Viola, the young goddess. There 
was an added splendour about the girl to-night which everyone 
could see. She gave the impression of having suddenly put away 
childish things. If her aunt’s reply was not to her mind, rebellion 
was contrary to her habits. After a moment's hesitation, she 
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advanced to her accustomed place, standing at the lectern, the 
huge Bible open before her. Old Sir Eustace was wheeled in and 
his chair drawn up by Viola’s side. Miss Sercombe motioned 
Eustace to a seat. Then long rows of servants filed in, the 
decorous, spotless, self-sufficient English servants, before whom 
Eustace felt shy for the first time since he had entered the house. 
‘hey sat facing the reader; and Viola, the only person standing, 
the lamplight falling on her, tall, stately, “bella come una 
campanile,” gave out the chapter and began to read. 

She had a singularly beautiful voice and utterance, low and 
distinct, slow without dragging, quiet yet pulsating with emotion. 
No scullery-maid or stable-boy ever failed to listen when Miss 
Viola read; she smoothed away all difficulties of obsolete syntax 
and words, making everything plain and persuasive by her own 
perfect understanding and richness of sympathy. Her vibrating 
voice as she read: “He is worthy for whom ye should do this,” 
thrilled the room; probably there was no one who did not guess 
that, reading of the centurion, she was thinking of her new-found 
cousin. Yet it was her rendering of the Prayers which struck 
Eustace most. Unfamiliar with the English liturgy, the grand 
phraseology could not but impose upon his sensitive soul. For 
ever after the collects resounded in his ears:—“ Lord of all 
power and might,”—and “ Among all the changes and chances of 
this mortal life——” 

At last the congregation rose from their knees and stood with 
a hush of expectation, Viola raised her hand and Eustace could 
hardly breathe for wonder. 

“God save the Queen!” said the young priestess, according 
to the rite her grandfather had taught her; and the whole room 
said “Amen,” including the visionary Eustace, who, knowing 
little of great Victoria had yet loved her with an exile’s passionate 
devotion. 

_ The servants now filed out again, grave, decorous, self-sufficient 
as before; the poodle leaped to his feet; and the moment for the 
King’s Coucher had come. 

Milton walked first, carrying the silver candelabra ; rejoicing 
inwardly at the arrival of the heir, pleased for once with his 
two ladies who were manifestly abdicating. Then came old 
Sir Eustace in his carrying-chair borne by two young footmen, 
Barker his valet by his side, Mr. Petulengro following. Miss 
Sercombe led her nephew by the hand; and Viola brought up 
the rear bearing a great bowl of white chrysanthemums. Only 
Chikno remained motionless by the fire; sitting up tall, his 
tail encircling his paws, his topaz eyes fixed on the burning 
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logs as if reading in them the destinies of the universe. Eustace 
saw nothing ridiculous in the procession; probably in England 
all old gentlemen were escorted to bed by their entire family, 
Presently however Sir Eustace with his valet and his footmen 
turned off to the right, disappearing through a heavy curtain, 
but Milton, the dog, the ladies and the new prince continued 
along the great gallery still in the order of procession. 

“To-morrow,” said Miss Sercombe, “I will make another 
arrangement, Eustace, for your little brother; but he told me 
he was used to sleeping with you, andI did not wish him to be 
lonely the first night. You will find his little bed in the corner 
of your room, and I have told him to come to me at seven o’clock 
to be dressed.” 

“T am glad you have left us together,” smiled Eustace, “or 
there were danger we might forget our very selves, Ernest 
used to know how to dress himself; but if he is half so bewildered 
as I am he may have forgotten.” 

“Do you really find things so different?” cried Viola. 
“Tt must be quite amusing! I have always thought how 
pleasant it would be to be plumped down among new people, 
under new conditions. Why one could become quite new 
oneself !” 

“Do you think so?” said Eustace, “but, indeed, nothing 
seems impossible to me to-night.” 

They had now reached the room which Sir Eustace had 
ordained for his grandson; an immense chamber with oriel 
windows, panelled walls, and a low raftered ceiling; books every- 
. where, of course, old oak furniture, old damask hangings once 
royal crimson, faded now to a pleasant rose; a dancing fire on 
the open hearth; near it a bare oak table upon which Viola set 
down the bowl of chrysanthemums. Eustace had never been in 
such a room before and he uttered a little cry of pleasure; he 
had done the same at dinner when he saw the fine linen, the 
flowers, the shining silver. Aunt and niece glanced at each 
other half amused; the wanderer’s manners were so simple and 
easy, without trace of awkwardness under his sudden rise in the 
world, that these little tributes of admiration were really touching. 
But nothing could have charmed the two women more than his 
first action on his entry. A curtained doorway led to the bed- 
chamber, no less spacious than the sitting-room, and similarly 
appointed; Eustace walked straight to the little bed in the 
corner, and bent solicitously over the sleeping child. He did 
it unconsciously as if it were a habitual action, as if he had long 
been both father and mother to the little orphan. After a 
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moment Viola followed him; it seemed as if she must associate 
herself with him in this delightful action. Ernest with a 
child’s restlessness was half out of his coverings; his golden 
hair was tossed; he was flushed, and pretty asa little Bacchus. 
In his hand he clutched a plaything which had taken his fancy. 

“We had expected a great rough boy,” said Viola, “Iam so 
glad he is only a little child.” 

“ He is not quite the cherub he appears,” smiled Eustace. 

“T can hear in your voice how proud you are of him!” cried 
the girl. 

“ He does you great credit, Eustace,” said Miss Sercombe primly. 
Her heart was hot within her, for she remembered how Ernest 
had been denied the cake she had offered him. Now the childless 
woman could lavish cakes upon the little cherub to her heart’s 
content. 

“T was meditating a crime against him,” said Eustace; “I 
was going to make him a priest.” 

Miss Sercombe’s heart grew still hotter; but she answered 
coldly : “There is no more blessed calling than that of a priest.” 

Then she beckoned to Viola, and herself led the way from the 
room. The cousins lingered for a moment together. 

“Ts our aunt a Catholic?” whispered Eustace, surprised by 
the little lady’s last remark. 

“Tf you want my opinion,” whispered Viola, her foot in the 
doorway, “it is that Aunt Maggie is a completer infidel than 
any Jew, Turk, heretic or pagan in Europe or Asia! Good-night, 
Eustace ; we shall have plenty of time to discuss this and every- 
thing else, to-morrow, and the next day, and the next.” 

Eustace stood till the last faint sound of her tread had long 
been silenced. Then he shut the door, flung himself on the arm- 
chair before the fire and tried to think. 

* 


* * 
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* * 


Tried to think, tried to think, tried to think! Eustace the 
thinker from birth, the thinker by inheritance, could not think. 
For an hour, for longer, he sat there motionless before the fire, 
noting at intervals the solemn sound of the hall clock, now and 
then hearing the regular breathing of the child. At the end, he 
still had only one distinct consciousness—Viola. 

His whole former life, his very self seemed wiped out. Viola 
had usurped upon it all. Her face had long been stamped upon 
his eyes, now her yoice rang in his ears, every trivial word she 
had uttered seemed the “trumpet of a prophecy.” With all 
the wonder, all the newness and marvel, was a mysterious sense 
of familiarity, of perfect fitness—not the faintest jar, no effort, 
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no strain. The long suffering of his life now seemed explicable ; 
more truly than he knew he had been an exile. Now his bark 
had sailed into the desired haven. Now he was restored to his 
appointed place; now he had found the complement of his soul. 

Only he could not think. When at last he flung himself on 
his bed, it was with the same sense of well-being, the same glory 
of the third heaven, blinding his eyes, deafening his ears with 
the roar of words unlawful to be uttered; the same loss of him- 
self which yet had in it no fear, no pain. 


(To be continued.) 





